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THE UNIQUE PROCESS THAT GAVE THE WORLD 
FINE PLATE GLASS AT REASONABLE COST 


st 


with a continuous 
process of glass making 


ir 


In 1923, a red hot ribbon of plate 
glass began to flow from a giant fur- 
nace in the Ford Rouge plant. Year 
after year, this molten ribbon poured 
out... rolled into a 400 foot cooling 
oven ... moved onto the polishing 
line to be finished and cut into sheets. 


This first continuous process of 
glass making could produce more 
ihan three miles of plate glass daily. 

Started in a small way in 1920, 
this process was conceived by Henry 
Ford to make possible the use of 
finest quality plate glass in low priced 
cars. And it accomplished even 
more. It hastened another great Ford 
“first” ...safety glass as standard 


equipment “all around the car.” 

As usual Mr. Ford made the con- 
tinuous process available to all In- 
dustry without charge. Thus, all 
over the world, people came to enjoy 
the beauty and usefulness of plate 
glass, not only in their automobiles 
but in their homes as well. 

The constant Ford search for bet- 
ter ways to make finer things has 
produced many such “firsts.” It will 
go on producing many more of them 
—to the lasting benefit of every 
owner of Ford-built cars and trucks. 
TUNE IN... THE FORD SHOW... CBS, Tues- 
days. 10-10:30 P.M., E.S.T. THE FORD SUNDAY 


EVENING HOUR ... ABC, Sundays. 8-9 P.M. 
E.S.T. 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: A National magazine for high, school clasues, combined with Magazine 
oor denalnotic Pric 
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Weapon for Peace 


OU may not have heard of it but there is a defense against 
the atomic bomb. It is a new weapon more powerful 
than nuclear energy. No elaborate industrial facilities are 
needed for it. And it is the joint product of some of the 
best minds of 44 countries. Its “know how” is not a secret, 
and will be openly and gladly shared with all nations. This 
new weapon is called UNESCO, 

UNESCO is the abbreviation for United Nations Educa- 
tional Scientific and Cultural Organization. This is the or- 
ganization which was created in London last month to pro- 
mote peace through education. 

Will it work? That depends upon the sincerity of the peo- 
ples and governments of the world. Certainly it is worth 
a trial. Leaders of 44 countries thought.so, They met in 
London in November, and for sixteen days — from Novem- 
ber 1 to 16 — they remained in continuous session. - 

As international gatherings go, it was an unexciting af- 
tair. There was no grinding of newsreel cameras, and the 
press gave little space to it. Yet this conference of educa- 
tors and other intellectuals holds great promise of a happier 
future for the world. 


Peace Through Mutual Understanding 


Without a dissenting vote, the delegates of the 44 par- 
ticipating countries adopted a Charter establishing for the 
first time a world-wide educational organization. The new 
agency was designed to maintain peace through mutual un- 
derstanding and the free exchange of ideas. It is to be under 
the control of the United Nations Organization. Said Archi- 
bald MacLeish, former Assistant Secretary of State, who 
headed the United States delegation, “We have constructed 
here a great and powerful instrument for peace.” 

The American delegates, in addition to Mr. MacLeish, 
were William Benton, Assistant Secretary of State; Arthur 
H. Compton, Chancellor of Washington University in St. 
Louis; Harlow Shapley, Director of the Harvard College 
Observatory; Representative Chester E. Merrow of New 
Hampshire, member of the House Commitéee on Foreign 
Affairs; Senator James E. Murray of Montana, Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education and Labor; George 
Stoddard, President of the University of Illinois; and Miss 
C. Mildred Thompson, Dean of Vassar College, Among the 
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Press Assn. 
English is required subject for these Tokyo high school 
students. International understarding is road to peace. 


advisers was Dr. John W. Studebaker, the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

A former schoolteacher, Miss Ellen Wilkinson, the British 
Minister of Education, was elected president of the con- 
ference. Leon Blum, veteran French Socialist leader, was 
chosen by acclamation as associate president. Ten vice 
presidents were elected, including Mr. MacLeish. 

The only fly in the ointment was the absence of Russia. 
She had refused to send a delegation or even observers to 
the conference. She had excluded herself on the purely 
technical grounds that the conference should have been 
called by UNO’s Social and Economic Council, of which 
the new agency will ultimately be a part. However, several 
of the other eastern European countries — Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia — were represented. 

The Charter, as finally drafted, affirms that the education 
of humanity for justice, liberty and peace is a sacred duty 
which all nations must help each other to fulfill, It sets forth 
that wars begin in the minds of men because they are ig- 
norant of each other’s ways, and that the war just ended 
was caused by denying the democratic principles of dignity, 
equality, and mutual respect of men. 


Wider International Exchange of Students and Teachers 


Educational methods best suited to prepare children for 
the responsibilities of freedom are urged by the charter. 
Emphasis is placed on the importance of a wider exchange 
of students and teachers. It also provides for the free ex- 
change among all other countries of publications and other 
educational materials — presumably without censorship. 

The Organization will in every way “advance the ideal 
of equality of educational opportunity.” But to preserve the 
independence of each member state, UNESCO will not in- 
tervene in any domestic education problems. J 

On the other hand, each member nation is obligated to 
report periodically to the Organization on its laws, regula- 
tions and statistics relating to educational, scientific and 


_cultural activities. This is to serve as a check against the 


teaching of anti-social ideas. The Charter calls also for the 
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Soviet high school students study physics. International 
exchange of students will promote understanding. 


creation of a committee which is to report annually on what 
is happening in every country. 

The Charter represents the views of both small and large 
nations. Each country is to have one vote in the new or- 
ganization. The Charter will come into force when twenty 
nations have adopted it. Structurally, UNESCO is made up 
of (1) a General Conference, (2) an Executive Board, and 
(3) a Secretariat. Every member nation is to have five 
delegates to the General Conference. From these delegates, 
18 will be chosen to serve on the Executive Board. The 
Secretariat is to consist of a Director-General and the neces- 
sary staff. Paris has been temporarily selected as the seat 
of the new organization. 

Members of the United Nations Organization are auto- 
matically eligible for membership in UNESCO. Other na- 
tions may be admitted, upon recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Board, by a two-thirds majority vote of the General 
Conference. 

An interim Preparatory Commission has been established 
to serve until the full organization gets under way. It is 
hoped that the first meeting of the General Conference can 
be held in Paris next May. 


How Delegates Will Be Chosen 

There were few forensic fisticuffs to mar the placid con- 
ference of educators in London. Only two issues aroused 
heated discussion. One was an impassioned plea by the 
smaller countries for immediate material assistance to re- 
build war-destroyed educational institutions. The United 
States delegation held to the position that UNESCO should 
not become another fund-raising body. The delegates finally 
accepted a compromise arrangement whereby UNRRA will 
serve as the central medium through which aid will be 
provided to rebuild destroyed and looted schools. 

Another dispute was over the procedure for choosing 
delegates. Several countries wanted the governments to 
appoint the delegates. Others, among them France, pro- 
posed a more liberal method whereby some of the delegates 
would be selected by governments and the rest by educa- 
tional organizations. Here, too, a compromise was reached. 
The delegates, it was decided, were to be appointed by 
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governments after consultation with educational bodies 
within their respective - countries, 

Among questions debated was a proposal for thé estab- 
lishment of a United Nations University. This was ad- 
vocated by delegates from Colombia, Union of South Africa, 
and Chile. A strong plea for unbiased text books was made 
by Miss Ellen Wilkinson. If England and France, she sug- 
gested, could just agree on how to describe the Battle of 
Waterloo in their history books, it would help. 

UNESCO was established in accordance with the United 
Nations Charter, which pledged all member nations to 
promote international cultural and educational codperation. 
The idea took root in 1942, when the exiled governments 
in London formed a Conference of Allied Ministers of Edu- 
cation. The United States Government was represented in 
this group. It collaborated with the Allied Ministers in 
drafting a tentative plan for an educational agency. This 
plan, with minor revisions, was adopted last month in Lon- 
don as the Charter of UNESCO. 


History of International Organization for Education 

There is nothing novel about the idea of preserving peace 
through education. It was advocated as far back as the 17th 
century by a Moravian Bishop, John Amos Comenius. In 
the 19th century, it was championed by a French diplomat, 
Marc-Antoine Jullien. An American woman, Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews of Boston, came nearest to the realization of 
the goal. Through her efforts, 16 governments had agreed 
to attend an International Conference on Education at the 
Hague in September, 1914, The outbreak of World War I 
disrupted the plan. 

In 1926, the “League of Nations established an Organi- 
zation of Intellectual Cooperation. Another agency in this 
field was the International Bureau of Education. 

Asked for his reaction to the new agency, Dr. William 
H. Kilpatrick, Emeritus Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, told Senior Scholastic that 
“on the whole it seems good.” The Organization, he pointed 
out, “should have no authority to control or even to criti- 
cize the school systems of the different countries. It should, 
however, have the right to create commissions which on 
their own responsibility may say whatever they honestly be- 
lieve should be said.” 

He urged the Educational Organization “to help arrange 
an exchange of professors and students, make and publish 
studies on important problems ._. and otherwise do all it 
can to foster education throughout the world, especially edu- 
cation to promote peace and good will.” 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


To Stop the Next War 


HAT have text books to do with peace or with world 
order? The answer is obvious. Millions of boys and 
girls, all over the world, are getting their ideas of the his- 
tory, government, and society of their own and other na- 
tions from text books. Twenty years from now these boys 
and girls will be the men and women who run the world. 
The educational leaders of the United Nations Organi- 
zation think that text books need attention for two reasons. 
In the first place, text books can, and sometimes do, mis- 
represent history. Everyone knows how the Nazis threw out 
the old school books and wrote new ones which would 
teach good Nazi doctrines of German racial] supremacy. 


Danger of Distortion and Misrepresentation 


This is, of course, an extreme example. But even in the 
United States and Britain and France text books sometimes 
misrepresent history. Probably not many Englishmen would 
agree with the kind of text book story of the American 
Revolution that was common in this country fifty years ago. 
Nor do we need to go that far back. Many of the text books 
that flourished here in the 1920s and 1930s so misrepre- 
sented American participation in World War I as to en- 
courage isolationism in the United States. 

In the second place — and certainly for the democracies 
this is a more serious problem —text books (and teaching) 
almost inevitably distort a good deal of history. Each country 
studies primarily its own history, and the danger.is that 
this history will come to seem the only thing of importance, 
Thus the British, unti] very recently, were notoriously ig- 
norant of American history. Thus most Americans — again 
until quite recently — were just as ignorant of history of the 
Latin American countries. History, in short, has been taught 
along national lines and has tended to encourage national- 
ism. 

Now this is not necessarily a bad thing, any more than 
nationalism itself is a bad thing. It is an entirely natural 
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Text Books and the Peace 





By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 





and proper thing. Americans ought to know the history of 
their own country, and as school years are limited and the 
curriculum crowded, there simply is not room for a lot of 
courses on the history of other countries. 

What then is to be done? What is to be done about text 
books that misrepresent the histories of other nations? What 
is to be done about the failure to teach the history of other 
nations? 


Censorship Is Not the Answer 


Nothing much can be done about the first difficulty. Cer- 
tainly censorship is not the answer, nor is the answer a 
series of text books written by international committees. 
Here we must simply have faith in the general integrity and 
intelligence of scholars. 

What of the second problem? Courses in world history 
are becoming increasingly common, and courses in current 
affairs bring in the affairs of other nations. As far as formal 
changes are concerned this is about as far as we can hope 
to go. But much can be done, in texts and in teaching, to 
develop an attitude of mind which will work for interna- 
tional cooperation. Much can be done to develop tolerance 
and understanding among peoples. 

We cannot, for example, hope to teach the history of 
British India in our high schools, or to train students to un- 
derstand the infinite complexities of that problem, But we 
can, perhaps, study the race problem in the United States 

_and point out that race problems everywhere are complex 
and difficult. 


No Short-Cut to Tolerance 


We cannot hope to teach the history of Russia. But we 
can study in our own history many problems very similar 
to those which Russia faces today. We can, tor example, 
study the Federal system, or sectionalism, or the melting pot, 
and train students to think of Russia in terms of American 
experience. We can teach the history of the American Revo- 
lution and of the attitude of European countries towards 
that dangerous thing, American democracy, in the 18th and 
early 19th centuries — and point out that history is repeat- 
ing itself with Russia in the position once occupied by the 
United States. 

There is no short-cut to understanding or to tolerance. 
The important thing is to develop the right attitudes of 
mind. We do not need censorship or a witch-hunt against 
offending text books. We need rather the kind of trained 
minds that will detect bad texts and throw them out. 












War Sec. Patterson (right) and Gen. Eisen- 
hower (below) urged Army-Navy tie. 
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OU are sitting smack on the 50-yard line of the biggest 

Army-Navy game since the teams first opposed each 

other in 1890. Watch each play carefully. The security of 
every American is tied up with the final score. 

The outcome will decide whether all United States armed 
forces are to be unified under a single department of na- 
tional defense. The Army, backed up by the Air Forces, says 
yes. The Navy says no. Top players on each team are the 
men who led us to victory over Germany and Japan. 

Let us examine the background of each team, so that 
we will have a better idea of how they line up. 


Invention of Airplane Forced Army-Navy Teamwork 


We will have to go back to the beginning of our repub- 
lic. We had only one defense agency then, the War Depart- 
ment. Both naval and ground forces were administered by 
the Secretary of War. But an individual Navy Department 
was set up in 1798. 

This separation worked efficiently until the end of World 
War I. There was no real connection between land bat- 
tles and sea battles then. “Combined operations” was not a 
common military term, the way it is today. What started 
the change was the invention of the airplane. Both the Army 
and the Navy wanted to develop the new weapon. The re- 
sulting struggle for control meant that Uncle Sam was be- 
hind the rest of the world in building up air power. 

Until December 7, 1941, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Corps were not used to working together. No one ex- 
cept the President as Commander in Chief could order the 
Navy to obey the Army or the Army to obey the Navy. 
Therefore a committee of two generals and two admirals 
was established to make over-all plans. 

It is through this Joint Chiefs of Staff agency that the 
activities of the different services are still being coordinated. 
Today’s struggle in Congress will: decide whether there is 
enough teamwork under the Joint Chiefs, or if a single de- 
partment of the armed forces would be more effective. 

Now it’s time for the kick-off!” 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Army has the ball as the game begins. As center for their 
team, they chose Lt. Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff 
of the Army Ground Forces, He set the ball in motion by 
presenting and explaining the War Department plan for 
unification to the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 


Army’s Plan for Unification 


The Committee listened to General Collins detail] the 
Army plan. At the top would be the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief. Directly under him would be a single 
civilian Secretary of the Armed Forces, rather than the 
present Secretary of War, and Secretary of the Navy. Then 
would come an Under Secretary and three Assistant Secre- 
taries. The assistants would direct (1) scientific research; 
(2) plans to obtain supplies and mobilize industry; and 
(3) legislative affairs and public information. 

Collins emphasized that the Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
would all work together as equal partners under this plan, 
and keep “adequate” self-government. Each would be rep- 
resented by a chief of staff on a board responsible to the 
Secretary and the President. This board, which would also 
include a Chief of Staff to the President and a Chief of Staff 
of all the Armed Forces, would make recommendations on 
military policy, strategy, and the amount of men needed to 
run the unified armed forces organization. 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson caught the ball after 
the plan was made clear. He told the committee that the 
future peace of the world depended on the ability of the 
U.S. to back up its policies. To do that, we need the ut- 
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most in strength, efficiency and economy. And the only way 
to achieve those goals, said Patterson, is to merge the serv- 
ices into one Department of the Armed Forces. 


Marshall Attacks Joint Chiefs of Staff 


Quarterback Patterson then gave the signals for some 
“buck through the middle” plays. The ball was snapped to 
General George C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff. First 
he hit at the Joint Chiefs of Staff, of which he is a member. 
War proved that the Joint Chiefs of Staff method is no sub- 
stitute for true unity, Marshall maintained. He testified that 
the Joint Chiefs arrived at agreement “at times only by 
numerous compromises and after long delays.” 

“Current events have reinforced my opinion that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff could not be genuinely effective in peace- 
time as a coordinating agency,” he argued. He pointed to 
the fact that Congress was considering legislation on the 
postwar size of the Navy and Marine Corps, and that the 
War Department had not been informed. 

He emphasized that unification of the armed services 
would save us millions of dollars. A single purchasing agency 
would save much of the money that is now wasted by having 
competing purchasing departments. 

Marshall urged Congress to lay down the broad principle 
of unification now, allowing details to work themselves out. 

This is where Secretary of the Navy James V. Forrestal 
picked up the ball for his team. Unless the details are 
figured out, the plan would not be workable, he said. For- 
restal wanted Congress to call “time out” and set up a 
1945 
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Navy Secretary Forrestal (left) and Adm. 
Nimitz (below) opposed unified services. 
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civilian committee to study every detail and possible result 
of a merger. But he was sure that the Army plan would not 
do. It is “unsound” because it concentrates too much power 
in one man, and he would be unable to handle the job. “He 
would be entirely dependent on his military advisers,” 
charged Secretary Forrestal. 

To block this play, the Army team called General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower home from Germany. He de- 
nied that the combined services would be too much for a 
single civilian to handle. On the contrary, he said, a civilian 
head would know all three sides of the defense problem 
(land, sea, and air), rather than just one side. 

“With integration we can buy more security for less - 
money. Without it we 4vill spend more money and obtain 
less security,” General Eisenhower maintained. Merger 
would also end the present system whereby each service 
competes with the other for appropriations from Congress. 

The attack made the Navy stiffen its line. Navy also 
ealled in a star player, Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz. 


Navy’s Opposition to Unification 

Admiral Nimitz pulled a “reverse” play. Eleven months 

ago he had told a committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
that he favored the merger. Now he says, “Certainly, in our 
conduct of the war, I can see no fault so grave that only a 
drastic reorganization can correct it.” 
. Nimitz also opposed the pleas of Gen. H. H. Arnold and 
Lt. Gen. James Doolittle for a separate air force. Each side 
claimed that its own branch of service was the nation’s first 
line of defense. 

But the Air Corps may win even if its team, the Army, 
loses. The Naval Committees of Congress are considering 
a plan drawn up at Secretary Forrestal’s request. It cre- 
ates a separate air arm, whose secretary would serve on a 
National Security Council along with the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy. 

So far, Army has piled up the most points. But there will 
be much more testimony and investigation. 
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Guardian of the 
Nation's Resources 


HE only member of the original Roosevelt Cabinet to hold 
his portfolio today is a man who took the. job almost 
casually at the beginning. Harold L. Ickes came to Wash- 
ington soon after Mr. Roosevelt had been elected in Novem- 
ber, 1932. He came to see whether he could line up a 
Federal position for himself. 

He was the most surprised man in Washington when he 
was offered the Secretary of the Interior post. He accepted, 
and began a record-breaking 12 years (he is now in his 
thirteenth) of*service. In addition to the Interior post, Mr. 
Ickes has served as Petroleum Administrator for War, Solid 
Fuels Administrator, Coordinator of Fisheries, and Director 
of the Bureau of Reclamation. From 1933 until 1939, he 
was Public Works Administrator. 

Mr. Ickes has proved a colorful public official. Despite the 
criticism which has been heaped upon him from time to 
time, he is highly respected by friend and foe alike. Under 
his administration, the Interior Department developed into 


an aggressive custodian of the nation’s natural wealth. 


Accent on Conservation 


Back in the years before World War I, the Department 
ot the Interior aided the program of giving away the nation’s 
heritage as a method of western and mational development. 
Under Mr. Ickes, conservation and development became 
the keynote. The world’s greatest hydroelectric projects 
were launched. The Department reasserted the rights of the 
nation in oil Jands and public domain. National Park areas 
were expanded as public recreation spots. Home conservation 
measures were put through on public lands and forests. 
Grazing lands were restored. 

Not only were the military resources of the nation aided, 
but our postwar economy was tremendously helped by the 
transformation of the Pacific Northwest from an essentially 
agricultural area to an important industrial region and light 
metals center. This was brought about by the wider use o 
electrical power generated at Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams on the Columbia River in Oregon and Washington. 

In petroleum, minerals, and metallurgy, the Department 
rendered even greater service. In 1939, Secretary Ickes 
secured the enactment of the Strategic Materials Act of 
1939. This gave the Bureau of Mines authority to launch 
the greatest mineral exploratory and research program ever 
attempted. The result enabled the nation to reach a record 
production in 1944 of $8,500,000,000 in minerals. 

A major petroleum achievement under Mr. Ickes was the 
conversion of American refining capacity to large-scale pro- 
duction of such items as 100-octane aviation gasoline, 
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By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Harold L. Ickes 


toluene, butadiene for rubber, synthetic alcohols, aviation 
lubricants and fuel oils. 

Mr. Ickes also brought about a war-time revolution in 
petroleum transportation. Before the war, 95 per cent of the 
oil brought into the 17 Atlantic states came by ocean-going 
tankers. After Pearl Harbor, most of these went into war 
duty and submarines preyed on the others. The result was 
the Ickes-sponsored construction of overland pipelines to 
distribute oil. The “Big Inch” was built in 1942, capable of 
delivering through its 24-inch pipe a total of 300,000 barrels 
daily from the rich East Texas oil fields to the East Coast. 


Newspaperman, Teacher, and Lawyer 


When Mr. Ickes took office, the total number of employees © 
of his 95-year-old Department was 15,018. Of this number, 
3,338 were in Washington and 11,680 in the field. Appro- 
priations for his first year amounted to $56,000,000. This 
year the total number of employees is 42,061, of which 
4,693 are in Washington and 37,368 in the field. Appropria- 
tions for 1945 amounted to $108,000,000. 

Mr, Ickes started the nation’s first slum clearance and 
low-rent housing work. This important social undertaking 
was begun in the housing program of the Public Works 
Administration during the depression years. Mr. Ickes was 
Public Works Administrator from 1933 until 1939. About 
fifty slum clearance projects were carried through in leading 
cities. The work was considered so important that it was 
placed on a permanent basis through the creation of the 
United States Housing Authority. 

Mr. Ickes is 71 years old —but his energy belies his 
years, He was born in 1874 on a farm in Pennsylvania. When 
he was 16 his mother died and he went to Chicago to live 
with an aunt. There he completed his education at high 
school and late: at the University of Chicago, where he 
worked his way through school by newspaper work and 
teaching in public high schools. He became a lawyer in 
1907 and practiced in Chicago, where he became known 
as a militant advocate of public ownership. 
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CAREER 


in Television 


The Story of 
Helen Rhodes 


@ Television, according to Helen Rhodes, can be 
compared to no other form of entertainment; for it 
borrows from the stage, the screen, and the radio and 
adds a spontaneous quality which gives television 
programs a special charm. 

Helen, program producer at G.E.’s television studio 
WRGB, has been interested in dramatics since child- 
hood, and she considers television a perfect job for 
her training and interests. She lives her work, and 
as-.she puts it: “I’ye come to think of everything in 
terms of television, for television is alive and fun; 
it gives me a chance to meet interesting people from 
everywhere and to learn a lot about them and the 
things they do.” 


Completing high school in Cobleskill, N. Y., Helen 
entered the University of a, oe she majored 


in speech, dramatics, and radio. She spent much time 
acting in and producing radio and theater shows. 


She then came to WRGB and was given a job as program 

roducer—the only girl then on the program staff. 
Piclen puts on television shows, takes part in productions, 
and also trains others in this work. 


After college, Helen did graduate work and held a 
job at the same time—first with the Michigan Repertory 

layers, a summer stock show, and then as assistant to 
her college's-director of dramatics. 


Helen likes to cook and keep house, is interested in 
architecture and interior decoratio ut she'd really 
rather swim or go to a good football game, the latter 
being her chief outside interest. 


FREE—a “comic” book in 4 colors—“Adventures in Electricity,” introducing Johnny Powers and 
his scientist brother, Ed. Write’ to Dept. 6-327, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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Revolt Breaks in Iran 


What Happened: Revolt broke out in 
the northern part of Iran, in the Azer- 
baijan Province, which borders on the 
Soviet Union. This region of Iran has 
been garrisoned by Soviet troops since 
1941. Behind the revolt are members 
of the newly formed “Democratic” 
party. This is believed to be the old 
Tudeh, or Communist party, under a 
new name. 

In Washington, Hussein Ala, Iran’s 
new Ambassador, indirectly charged 
that the “so-called revolution” had 
“most certainly” been “engineered” by 
Moscow. Iranian troops sent to the be- 
sieged garrisons in the Soviet-occupied 
area were turned back by Russian 
troops. 

What’s Behind It: The Moscow news- 
paper Izvestia denied that the revolt 
aimed to create a new government, 
termed it a protest against “reactionary 
landlords.” U. S. officials in Washington 
have long feared trouble in that part 
of Iran. The Soviet Union had asked for 
important oil concessions in Iran. The 
Iranian government had refused to 
grant these concessions, 


Nazi Leaders Go On Trial 


What Happened: The leading stock- 
holders of International Murder, Inc., 
are about to be paid off. A score of 
Hitler’s heinous henchmen have been 
in the defendants’ box since 10 a.m., 
Tuesday, November 20, when the first 
international war crimes trial in history 
opened in bomb-shattered Nuremberg, 
the shrine of the Nazi party. 

The twenty surviving leaders of 
Nazidom are charged with conspiring 
to commit crimes against peace, war 
crimes, and crimes against humanity. 
Reading’ of the 35,000-word indictment 
—a recital of horror — took a day. 

In the absence of Hitler, presumed 
to be dead, the principal figure in the 
dock is Hermann Goering, for years the 
Reich’s No. 2 Nazi. The other notorious 
gangsters include Rudolf Hess, von Rib- 
bentrop, Field Marshal Keitel, Admirals 
Doenitz and Raeder. 

What’s Behind It: This is not a trial 
of the vanquished by their victors. Goer- 
ing and his gang of cut-throats are in 
the prisoners dock not for losing the 
war but for committing the most bestial 
crimes against humanity. 


Press “Association 


Eight top Nazis listen to charges: (front, left to right) Goering, Hess, von 
Ribbentrop, Keitel; (rear) Doenitz, Raeder, von Schirach, and Sauckel. 


SENIOR 


International News 
Hussein Ala, lran’s Ambassador to 
U.S., says Russia stirs Iran revolt. 


No Air Industry for Japs 


What Happened: Japan has been vir- 
tually knocked out of the air. Allied 
Headquarters has ordered the Japanese 
government to dissolve all private and 
commercial companies engaged in op- 
erating civilian air lines, and to dis- 
mantle airdromes and other equipment 
throughout the Japanese islands. Train- 
ing of pilots, ground crews and aircraft 
designers is also abolished. 

Economically, too, Japan is under- 
going some changes. General Mac- 
Arthur has made it known that he 
intends to abolish share-cropping and 
to distribute some 11,000,000 acres of 
land among tenant farmers. Earlier, the 
Japanese government, responding to 
American prodding, took steps to dis- 
solve the “Zaibatsu,” the great family 
trusts which have dominated industry. 

The democratization of the schools 
is also proceeding satisfactorily. Text 
books are being re-written to eliminate 
militarist propaganda, and teachers are 
carefully selected. 

On the political front, new parties 
have sprung into existence. Several so- 
called “Liberal” groups are fronting for 
the gld-time reactionaries. On the other 
extreme, there are the Socialists and the 
Communists. The middle-classes seem 
to be unrepresented. 

What’s Behind It: Externally, Japan is 
still the bone of contention between 
Russia and the United States. Russia 
has renewed her demand for a control 
council for Japan. 
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Truman’s Health Program 


What Happened: President Truman 
sent a special message to Congress call- 
ing for a five-point program to protect 
the health of the nation. He proposed: 

1) Compulsory health insurance for 
all under the social security system; 

2) Benefits to workers for earnings 
lost through illness; 

3) More Federal aid to States to 
build hospitals and other facilities. 

4) Expansion of the public health, 
maternal, and child health services; 

5) Training of more doctors and in- 
creased medical research. 

The President emphasized that lis 
program of compulsory medical insur- 
ance was not “socialized medicine.” Peo- 
ple would pay their own premiums as 
they do for any insurance, and would 
choose their own doctors as they do 
now, he said. However, if they became 
sick, the Government would pay the bill 
instead of an insurance company. Con- 
gress introduced bills to carry out Presi- 
dent Truman’s program. 

What’s Behind It: Despite President 
Truman’s words, opponents say the plan 
would take away professional freedom 
of doctors. 


Reorganizing Bill Passed 


What Happened: The Senate brushed 
aside the recommendation of its Ju-” 
diciary Committee and gave a boost to 
President Truman’s hope for the power 
to reorganize the Executive Depart- 
ment. It voted that any change the 
President made would become effective 
automatically in 60 days, unless both 
Congressional houses vetoed it. .The 
House has already passed a similar bill. 
But Congressmen have listed 17 im- 
portant agencies as “out of bounds.” 

When President Truman begins to 
revamp his war-swollen department, he 
will, consider a plan to coordinate all 
Federal agencies dealing with interna- 
tional cooperation into a single unit. 
This unit would be responsible for all 
our activities in the various bodies of 
the United Nations Organization. 

What’s Behind It: President Truman 
may soon get the power he requested 
months ago to streamline his depart- 
ment. But it will not do him much good 
if too many agencies are on the “don’t 


touch” list, 
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UAW Strikes Against GM 


What Happened: The world’s largest 
union lined up against the world’s larg- 
est industrial concern in the first big 
strike of the reconversion period. United 
Automobile Workers, CIO, had de- 
manded that its wage dispute with Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation be submitted to 
arbitration. It gave G. M. until Nov. 20— 
24 hours—to reply. G. M. said it would re- 
ply by Nov. 23. UAW voted to. strike 
when G. M. did not answer by Nov. 20. 

The strike affects 850,000 employees 
in 100 plants in 20 states. It ended the 
hope that cars would soon be produced, 
now that OPA has set auto prices at 
approximately 1942 levels. 

Ther was scant hope that the labor- 
management conference in Washington 
would produce machinery to settle dis- 
putes without strikes. Business and 
union delegates split over major issues. 

What’s Behind It: Underlying the 
UAW-GM dispute over a 80 per cent 
wage increase is the union’s contention 
that G. M. can pay the increase with- 
out raising car prices. UAW said that 
expected expansion of production would 
enable G. M. almost to double average 
annual profits earned for years 1935-39. 

G. M. had offered a 10% wage increase 
and a 45-hour week. A 30% increase, it 
said, could not be made without in- 
creasing present production. 
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Our Best Sunday Pants 


Army-Navy Appointments 


What Happened: There was a chang- 
ing of America’s top military guard. 
President Truman appointed General of 
the Army Dwight Eisenhower as Chief 
of Staff of the Army, succeeding Gen- 
eral of the Army George Marshall, who 
retired. Fleet Admiral Chester Nimitz 
replaced Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, 
who also retired, as Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. 

Moving into Eisenhower's job in Eu- 
rope will be Gen. Joseph McNarney. 
Admiral Raymond Spruance will suc- 
ceed Nimitz as Commander in Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet. 

What’s Behind It: Marshall and King 
have wanted to retire since V-J Day. 





International News 


Walter Reuther, United Auto Workers vice president, addresses union men 
in Detroit. Union voted to strike against General Motors for wage raise. 








Here’s what the peacetime U. S. Army has 
to offer volunteers just out of high school 


Straight 
From the Soldier 


By Herman L. Masin 


EY, all you guys 17 or over — what are you going to do 

‘ when you graduate next June? Enter college? Go to 
work? Retire on your father’s income? Or what? 

Ever think of enlisting in the Army? That’s right, we said 
enlisting. And we're not cracked in the head. Now that the 
shooting is over, soldiering isn’t a half-bad business. And the 
Army is going all out to make it doubly attractive. 

Its new enlistment plan lets the volunteer name his own 
length of service! He may sign up for a one-and-a-half-year, 
two-year, or three-year hitch. 

What’s more, his enlistment entitles him to all the benefits 
in the G.I. Bill of Rights. That means he can get a free col- 
lege education after he’s through soldiering. He gets two 
years of college if he serves a one-and-a-half-year term, three 
years of college for a two-year term, and a full college course 
for three years’ service. 

That’s a pretty good break for a high school grad, espe- 
cially if his financial prospects are not too bright. And he 
won't be tripping over his beard by the time he reaches col- 
lege, either. A fellow may now enlist in the Army on his 
17th birthday (with his parents’ written consent). He may 
thus start college at 20—that is, if he is already a high 
school graduate. 

There are good opportunities to learn radar, aviation me- 


chanics, radio and other useful trades. You get a chance to 
travel. And you can even bank a couple of bucks. 

To fellows interested in making a career of the Army, a 
new retirement clause offers unusual benefits. A G.I. may 
retire after 20 years on half-pay; after 30 years, on three- 
quarters pay. In other words, if you sign up at 17, you may 
retire at 37 and get half-pay for the rest of your life. The 
pay possibilities are all shown in the table below. 

If we sound like a recruiting poster, it’s purely uninten- 
tional. All this is straight dope. The Army is out to corral 
1,600,000 volunteers by June 30, 1946. 

If soldiering isn’t for you, and your plans for a profes- 
sional, trade or business career are ~vell mapped out, forget 
it. If it is, think a lot about it. 


PAY OF ENLISTED MEN RETIREMENT PAY 





Monthly Pay Monthly Pay 20 yrs. 30 yrs. 


Grade (Service in U.S.) (Service Overseas) service service 





1 Master Sergeant 


First Sergeant $138 to $207 $165.60 to $234.60 $89.70 $155.25 





2 Technical Sergeant 114 to 171 136.80 to 193.80 74.10 128.25 





3 Staff Sergeant 


Technician, 3d Grade 115.20 to 163.20 





4 Sergeant 


Technician, 4th Grade 93.60 to 132.60 





5 Corporal 
79.20 to 112.20 


Technician, 5th Grade 





6 Private, First Class 64.80 to 91.80 





7 Private 60.00 to 85.00 





ting Publicity Bureau, U 


Volunteers in peacetime Army get a swell opportunity to learn radar, aviation mechanics, radio, other trades. 
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In competitive sports, as in life, it is a matter of “Give 
and Take” ... you learn to give your best and learn to 
take what the other fellow has to offer. So be sure 
your sports equipment is the best to be had . . . choose 
MacGregor-Goldsmith—the Choice of Champions. 
Boxing gloves are available again. See the MacGregor- 
Goldsmith sporting goods dealer in your town. 


AWARDED 


SPORT PRODUCTS INC, Buy 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STREETS, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO, U.S. A. MANUFACTURERS VICTORY BONDS 





BUILDERS OF AMERICA | 


HIDEYO NOGUCHI (1876-1928) 
He Died for Humanity 


IDEYO NOGUCHI left Japan for America as a young man to study the 
causes of diseases. Inspired by a will to serve mankind in a practical 
way, he devoted his life to finding serums that would kill the germs of 
such dread sicknesses as syphilis, yellow fever, Oroya fever, and trachoma. 
With no regard for his personal health, the ambitious doctor worked as 
much as 20 hours a day—first at the University of Pennsylvania and then 
in Denmark. From 1904 he was on the staff of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. 
Noguchi’s technical skill and determination produced results that have 
saved countless lives in tropical America. His contributions to medicine are 
ranked with Pasteur’s. 
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2. Noguchi did medi 


cal work in Japan f 
and China for years [| 


before he was able to 


come to America in 
1900. He quickly won 
a reputation here 
‘with his work on 
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FROM HOW 
MANY MORE SNAKES “™ 
MUST WE TAKE THE 

POISON ? 








1. The fingertips of Noguchi’s left hand were 
burned off in a childhood accident. A success- 
ful operation decided his future. 
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Text by Marion Secunda ¢ Drawing by Don Burgess 
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4. During the last 10 years of his life, Noguchi went on four 
expeditions to South America to study yellow fever. In Ecuador 
he developed a vaccine which saved their soldiers’ lives. 














3. After producing a 
snake serum, Nogu- 
chiturnedtothestudy 
of syphilis. The whole 
world. honored him 
when he succeeded 
in cultivating the first 
pure syphilis germ. 








ANO HE COULD 
NOT FINISH HIS 
GREATEST 


5. In 1927. Noguchi journeyed to Africa to: continue his war 
against yellow fever. He was ready to return home when he suc- 
cumbed to the disease himself: He died at Accra on May 21, 1928. 














FLYING ANTENNAS . . . Television and FM 
programs will be “beamed” (solid lines) from 
ground stations . . . and from plane-to-plane 
(dotted lines) . . . for rebroadcast to shaded 
areas, 14 Stratovision planes, now being devel- 
oped by Glenn L. Martin Company, can cover 


78% of the nation’s population. 


How Westinghouse STRATOVISION 
took the final headache out of Television and FM 


vEN before the war ended, Tele- 
vision and FM transmitting and 
receiving equipment had reached 
a high degree of perfection. But a 
final difficulty remained—the prob- 
lem of broadcasting such programs 
on a nationwide basis. 

Because of the ultra-high fre- 
quencies employed, Television and 
FM waves travel only in straight, 
“line-of-sight” direction. They do 
not bend around the earth’s sur- 
face ... as do those of standard- 
band radio. 

This limits the range of a Tele- 
vision or FM station to a maximum 
of 50 miles—even when perched 
atop the tallest building. 

A chain of radio-relay stations 
across the country—or coaxial 
cables spanning the nation —have 
been proposed as a sulution. But 
these are terrifically expensive and, 
worse yet, cause serious distortion 
of long distance programs. 

Now, at last, Westinghouse re- 
search engineers have discovered 





a practical solution through 
“STRATOVISION”—broadcasting Tel- 
evision and FM programs from 
planes flying six miles high in the 
stratosphere! 

At this altitude, a single Strato- 
vision plane can cover an area 422 
miles in diameter... 103,000 square 
miles...approximately the com- 
bined area of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania. 

Westinghouse engineers predict 
that 14 of these flying broadcasting 
stations can transmit 4 Television 
and5FM programs simultaneously 
to 78% of the nation’s population. 

The conception and planning of 
Stratovision broadcasting are a 
tribute to the ingenuity and engi- 
neering “know-how” of Westing- 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


house radio techriicians... gained 
through producing $400,000,000 
worth of Radar and radio equip- 
ment for our armed forces. 


HERE’S THE SECRET . . . Stratovision broadcast 
ing, serving an area of 103,000 square miles, will 
require only 1/50th as much power as a 50 kilo- 
watt ground transmitter covering only 7,900 
square miles. That’s why a single Stratovision 
plane can easily carry and power the equipment 
needed for simultaneously transmitting 4 Tele- 
vision and 5 FM programs, 
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OFFICES EVERYWHERE) 


Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS — Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC. 
TED MALONE — Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 





I. NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. Azerbaijan is a province in north- 
west: (a) Iran; (b) Iraq; (c) Yugo- 
slavia; (d) India. 

2. The Senate overrode its Judiciary 
Committee’s proposal to: (a) reorgan- 
ize the Joint Chiefs of Staff; (b) set up 
compulsory health insurance; (c) inves- 
tigate the Dies Committee; (d) reor- 
ganize the Executive Department. 

3. The surviving Nazi leaders are be- 
ing brought to trial in: (a) Berlin; (b) 
Frankfort; (c) Munich; (d) Nurem- 
berg. 

4. The “Zaibatsu” are: (a) Japanes 
suicide troops; (b) large family trusts; 
(c) Japanese military chiefs; (d) Japa- 
nese military code. 

5. Hussein Ala is: (a) Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Arab League; (b) Iran’s Am- 
bassador to U.S.; (c) entrance to Dar- 
danelles; (d) capital of Persia. 

6. For years, the Reich’s No. 2 Nazi 
was Air Marshal: (a) Rudolph Hess; 
(b) Joachim von Ribbentrop; (c) Her- 
mann Goering; (d) Carl Doenitz. 


ll. MILITARY APPOINTMENTS 
Write the correct name in each space. 
-1. The new Army Chief of Staff is 
Dwight 





2. His predecessor was George 





8. The present Commanding General 
of United States forces in Europe is 
Joseph 

4. The new Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions is Chester 

5. His predecessor was Ernest J. 











ili. WORLD EDUCATION 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. The world educational conference 
held last month met in: (a) London; 
(b) San Francisco; (c) Washington; 
(d) Philadelphia. 

2. The meeting was made up of rep- 
resentatives of: (a) England, the U.S. 
and Russia; (b) the Big 4; (c) the Big 
Five; (d) a majority of the United Na- 
tions. 

3. The conference resulted in: (a) 
failure of the delegates to agree on any 
proposals; (b) adoption of a charter for 
an educational organization; (c) Rus- 
sian withdrawal before the conference 
ended; (d) disagreement over veto- 
powers. 


4, Each nation in the proposed or- 


ganization would: (a) vote according 
to size; (b) vote according to popula- 
tion; (c) vote according to its financial 
contribution; (d) receive one vote. 

5. The seat of the new organization 
has been temporarily established in: 
(a) Paris; (b) London; (c) The 
Hague; (d) Washington. 

6. The United States delegation is led 
by: (a) Sumner Welles; (b) Dr. John 
W. Studebaker; (c) Archibald Mac- 
Leish; (d) Ellen Wilkinson. 


IV. ARMY-NAVY TEAM 


Intelligent readers should know, not 
only how to distinguish true statements 
from false, but statements of fact from 
statements of opinion. Test your “reader 
1.Q.” by checking each sentence in the 
following list either T (if definitely 
true), F (if definitely false), or O (if 
it’s a matter of opinion. 

1. President Truman is Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army and Navy. 

2. The Navy opposes the merging of 
the Army and Navy into a single de- 
partment. 

3. The only way to achieve a strong 
and efficient national defense is by 
merging the two services. 

4. Merging of the two services ipto 
one command would give the United 
States a military bureaucracy which al- 
most always leads to fascist dictatorship. 

5. The air force is at present separ- 
ate from either Army or Navy control. 

6. If the proposed merger goes 
through, the Secretary of the Armed 
Forces would be a military man. 

7. The Army plan suggests continua- 
tion of a body similar to the present 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

8. The development of atomic power 
makes it dangerous for one man to 
handle the direction of the combined 
services. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


WORLD EDUCATION 

“Education Under the New Order,” by 
Stephen Duggan, The Saturday Review of 
Literature, September 15, 1945. 

“If War Comes Again,” by General of 
the Army H. H. Amold, The New York 
Times Magazine, November 18, 1945. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Sofia (sé fé a) 
Azerbaijan (a zér bi jin) 
Iran (i rdén) 


: ; 
Who's Who 
ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


Our top representative at the UNO 
Education Conference in London is a 
lawyer-turned-poet. He is independent, 
controversial Archibald MacLeish, who 
was born 53 years ago near Lake Mich- 
igan. The son of a prosperous Scottish 
merchant, MacLeish went to Yale, 
where he was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa, edited the Literary Magazine, 
played football and water polo. He went 
on to Harvard Law School. 

During World War I, MacLeish 
fought with the field artillery in France, 
He then taught at Harvard, ably prac- 
ticed law for three. years, and dropped 
it all to go to France and write poetry. 
His narrative poem, Conquistadore, 
won him the 1932 Pulitzer prize, 

President Roosevelt appointed Mao- 
Leish Librarian of Congress in 1939, 
and Assistant Secretary of State last 
year, 


ELLEN WILKINSON 


“Ellen cares more about politics than 
most women care about clothes.” So 
writes a friend of Ellen Cicely Wilkin- 
son, Britain’s only woman Cabinet Min- 
ister. Dubbed “The Socialist Spitfire,” 
Britain’s new Minister of Education is 
only five feet two and weighs barely 
100 pounds. Yet with a shrill voice and 
withering scorn she has helped to bring 
about some of Britain’s best labor laws. 

Her father was a poor cotton mill 
worker, and “Wee Ellen” had to win 
scholarships to get a good education. 
She taught school, and in 1912 started 
fighting for women’s right to vote. She 
has been a Labor member of Parliament 
off and on since 1924, 

In 1926 she was a sparkplug of the 
General Strike, in 1935 led a 300-mile 
hunger march by unemployed shipyard 
workers. As Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Minister of Home Security, during 
World War II, “fearless Ellen” had 
charge of some two million defense 
workers. 


ae 
British Combine 
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| Bethlehem 


By LAURENCE HCUSMAN 


(The curtain opens and discloses a 
bare field with a scarp of rock to the 
right; in the background are low hills 
covered with snow. To the left lies a 
fold surrounded with high wattles. 
Under shelter of the rock Shepherds are 
gathered; overhead, with his feet hang- 
ing over the ledge, a Shepherd-Boy sits 
to «e ’p watch, and at intervals gives the 
waicner’s cry.) 


YounGc SHEPHERD (sings): The world is 
still tonight, ; 
The world is still; 
The snow on vale and hill 
Like wool lies white, like wool lies 
white. 
And so it was, and so, 
A thousand years ago, 
And so will be, good lads, when we 
lack will. 
lst SHEPHERD: There be good fairies up 
in air tonight: — 
Come ere a frost so mild with stars so 
bright? 
The wind has shut 
again. 
And all the air be soft like a’ter rain. 
2np SHEPHERD (rising): The sheep be 
quiet; the dogs have naught to 
do; 
The lambs come kind; there haven't 
been a ewe 
Lost, nor a still one born, this moon, 
there an’t: 
A thing I can’t remember, nor I can't, 
Since I’ve been shepherd: — that’s 
nigh forty year. 
3rp SHEPHERD: Well, well! 
4TH SHEPHERD: What star be that’n out 
yonder there? 
It's been a-coming op, night a'ter 
night, 
This long time back, but never lookg 
so bright 
As ’a do now. 
D’you think stars have a way 
Of coming out like, special, 
' they got summut to say? 
5TH SHEPHERD: You think a star k 
what it’s all about, 
A-blazing for? 


itselt in-door 


Ist SHEPHERD: I haven't got a G™gaj~ 


— , , as 
You think he don’t know whale gid a 
we 4 R= ge : 


That star — now, 


He does! 


tell me no more 





shining for! 
Look at him jerking and working, ¥ 
a-winking and a-blinking; — 


Well, — that’s him thinking. 





Srp SHEPHERD: Well, if he thinks the 
thing God sets him to, 
Like we poor men, he got enough to 
do! 
4TH SHEPHERD: There's old blind Abe 
a-looking! Don’t he seer 
As if he saw it? 
2np SHEPHERD: Aye! he likes to dream 
He’s won his sight back tho’ it’s been 
twelve year gone. 
Abe, what d’you think you’ve got your 
eye upon? 
ABEL: A good sight! aye, and a sight 
as you can’t see 
So well as I. The thought just come 
to me, 
While al] of you sat talking by my 
side, 
Like to the word the prophet proph- 
esied; — 
And while you talked, the thought o 
it kep’ me dumb; — 
Shiioh, thinks +, — will I see Shiloh 
come? 
And all at once these words were in 
my head, — 
What he, — the man whose eyes were 
open — said 
Atoretime, “I shall see him; — but not 


now!” 
Says he, “I shall behold him; — but 
not nigh: j 
“Out of Jacob there shall come forth 
a Star, 


“And a Scepter in Israel shall be 
raised high.” — 

So he bare witness of things seen 
after, 

And that being told so many years 
ago, 

Yet stil] to come, do surely seem to 






> behold that 
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Than he who only spoke o’ it from 
afar. 
And in that day, ’tis told, the dumb 
shal] talk, 

The old shal] leap, and the lame man 

shall walk, 

And the blind man recover back his 

sight! 

(The Watcher breaks off suddenly, 
leaps down from the rock, and, seizing 
Ist Shepherd, points terror-stricken.) 
lst SHEPHERD: Why! who be yon fine 

gentleman in white 

Stepping across the sheeptolds to the 

right? 
41TH SHEPHERD: How comes it that his 
face be lit so bright? 

(They huddle fearfully under the 
rock, crossing themselves.) 

(Enter Gabriel. He makes the sign of 
the cross toward them.) 

GasriEL: Let nothing you annoy! 
Behold, I bring 
Good tidings of great joy: 
To you a King 
This day is born, to you and all man- 
kind; 
Even Christ the Lord, to man’s es- 
tate resigned. 
Srp SHEPHERD: O Lord, O Lord! was 
ever the like heard tell! 
ApEL: Hold ye your peace, neighbors! 
he speaks us well 
GasriEL: And of that same 
Let this be for a sign 
In Bethlehem, 
Cradled amid the kine, 
A Babe in swaddling-bands ye there 
shall find. 
ABEL (advancing): Peace, and give ear! 
New light shines in my mind. 
GasriEL: And as a shepherd he shall 
feed 

His flocks, and in his arms shall bear 

The lambs,eand like a father fair 

The ewes with young shall lead. 
(Angels appear) 


























LAURENCE 
HOUSMAN 
(1865—) is the 
younger brother of 
the famous English 
poet, A. E. Hous- 
man, author of 
A Shropshire Lad. 
Like his brother, 
he is a poet, but 
his real love is the drama. In Bethle- 
bem, he is both poet and dramatist, 
developing one of his favorite re- 
ligious themes. His greatest success 
was his play Victoria Regina, in 
which Helen Hayes starred. He is, 
in addition, an artist and illustrator 
and a critic. He has been called “so 
brilliantly versatile that there is 
hardly a field of letters which he has 
left untried and unadorned. .. . 
He has done flawlessly the work he 
assigned himself.” 








ANGELs (semi-chorus): Glory to God 
In the Highest! - 
Who unto man Now comes nighest. 
Peace be to earth! Goodwill to all! 
Christ the new birth Redeems man’s 
all. 
GasriEL: Ye holy and humble men of 
fearful heart, 
Be not afraid with these to take your 
part! 
Ye also with one voice must here 
rejoice. 
lst SHEPHERD: We be poor mortals! 
Here’s all Heaven in sight! 
GasriEL: The Heavens themselves are 
joined with earth tonight. 
Fear not, but rise; Mercy and Truth 
are met; 
And Righteousness on Peace her seal 
hath set. 
Stand and be strong. 
Ye, too, shall share our song! 
Semi-Cuorvus: Glory to God; on earth, 
peace, goodwill! 
He smites with His rod, and the 
waters are still; 


He maketh it bud for the evil and 


good, 
He lifts the low valley and bends the 
high hill. > 
Cuorvus: Glory to God In the Highest! 
\ Who unto men Now comes nigh- 
est, 
Peace be to earth! Goodwill to all! 
Christ the new birth redeems man’s 
fall. (The Angels disappear) 
4TH SHEPHERD: Sir, have we dreamed 
this? 


GasriEL: Let your own hearts tell! 

Do dreams bequeath such joy! Your 

bosoms swell, 

Your faces glow, your eyes are full of 

cheer. 

Why are they so? Lately you had 

great fear, 

And stood as huddled flocks before a 

storm; 

Have dreams, then, made you warm? 
47TH SHEPHERD: Oh, Sir, ’tis true! 

Yet scarcely do I know what next to 

do. 
2np SHEPHERD: You come wi’ me, lad, 
come along o’ me, 

We'll all be off to Bethlehem, and see 

What they be doing there! Lord, 

Lord, I doubt 

Whether I'll know to find me way 

about 

With such high things a-happening! 

But what I say’s—if this be true — 

well, well, 

Tis the best news that ever I heard 

tell! 
lst SHEPHERD: And the best fortune 
any on us has had! 

Lord, though, but don’t it make an 

old heart glad! 

Christ born? You say it is so, Sir? So 

be it! 

Thank God as we should be alive to 

see it! 
ABEL: Be He at Bethlehem? 
GasriEL: Aye, there go ye! 

While ye so fare, yovr folds shall 

guarded be; 

Round them even now stand those ye 

do not see. 

Go ye in peace! 

SHEPHERDs: We thank you kindly, Sir. 
6TH SHEPHERD: Sir, do you think that I 
might make so bold 

As offer Him a young lamb from the 

fold? 

"Twas the first dropped this lambing 

time; maybe 

He'll take it kindly from the likes o’ 

we, 

We being simple shepherds. 
GasnriEL: Simple? Yes! 

Would God, all minds tad this same 

simpleness! 

Take Him what gifts ye wil!! Tonight 

on earth 

All’s peace to greet Christ’s birth. 
SHEPHERDS (in the distance singing) : 

And we will go, and we will go, 

The way we know to Bethlehem; 
That Love may show, and we may 
know, 
"Tis even so as you proclaim. 

(As the song of the Shepherds dies 
away, angelic music is again heard soft- 
ly filling the air. Gabriel covers himself 
with a shepherd's cloak and stands lean- 


SENIOR 


ing on a shepherd's crook by the rock 
that overlooks the fold. Enter the Kings. 
They advance, singing, along the higher 
ground at the back of the stage, and 
descend by a winding path toward the 
front. During what follows, their pro- 
cessions pass silently along the road to 
Bethlehem, following the Star.) 
lst Kinc; Hear me, O King of Kings, 
And give me my desire! 
2np Kine: Hide me beneath Thy wings, 
And guide my feet with fire! 
3np Kinc: Unto that Holy Mount, 
Where forth from Thee goes Light. 
AtL: Whence springs a Living Fount 
To wash the whole world white. 
GasriEL: Peace be with you, and hail! 
Where go ye this fair night, 
Travelers, and what seek yet 
Ist Kinc: We seek from the hill the 
vale, 
And from the vale the hill. 
2np Kinc: From the ends of the morn- 
ing, rest; 
And from the East the West. 


Srp Kinc: In the darkness we seek fire, 
And out of dreams the heart’s desire! 
GasnriEL: Are ye not weary, seeking so? 
Are ye not laden with care? 
ls1 Kinc: We are not weary. If our 
feet be slow, 
"Tis with the burden ot the Love we 
bear. 
It is our longing to: the Light we 
seek 
Which makes us weak 
GasrieL: What is the longitg ot each 
one? 
2np Kinc: Too slow my tootsteps move 
For the goal I seek to rrove. 
My body is a waste, 
Through which my sou! doth haste, 
Famished until it taste 
Its nameless new desire! 
A flame my spirit owns, 
Ashes are all my bones, 
Love lights in me such fire! 
I thirst! my throat is dried! 
I ask; — am still denied! 
Cry to be satisfied! 
Yet only as love willl 
GasriEL: And you? 
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Srp Kinc: | have such Lovel 





k 
$. Beauty, I know not of, 
or Hath laid on me the vision of its 
d Light. 
e When that Light shines, earth’s ends 
D- Therein shall all be friends: 
to They shall not hurt nor kill, but on 
the height 
s, Named Holy shall be peace. 
Then shall all warfare cease 
s, And every king his crown 


Shal] at the cradle of a new-born 
Babe lay down. 
GasriEL: And thou, that standest last. 
Say what desire thou hast? 
lst Kinc: For Earth’s waiting to be 
il! done; 
For God to send forth His Son, 
Godhead and man made one! 
1e That creation, wrought afresh, 
May be finished and made whole; 
That the Word may become Flesh, 
n- And Earth receive her soul! 
GasnrieE.: Behold, this night shall bring 
vou to your bliss. 





e, 3np Kinc: Whence comes thy knowl- 
el edge to make hope so near? 
>? GasriEL: Oh, let your ears be opened 
till they hear! 
Open your eyes, and mark with tear- 
ur ‘ 
less sight 
The throng of thanksgiving which 
” fills this night. 
O Kings, your quest is ended now, 
ve earth joins 


To greet her Lord, in Heaven's ex- 
ultant strains. 


ch Righteousness is the girdle of His 
loins, 
ve And faithfulness the girdle ot His 
reins. 
And He shall raise His people from 
e, their sin. 
This is the way of Life. walk ye the 
rein! 


, lsr Kinc: Where shall we find Him? 
Where throw off our load? 
GasrieL: In Bethlehem Peace makes 
His fair abode 
Yonder His star still lights you to your 
road, 
(The Kings depart. Gabriel makes 
the sign of blessing.) 
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SCENE TWO 


(The curtain open: and shows the inn- 
stable at Bethlehem. An upén court, sur- 
rounded on three sides by a cattle shed 
with thatched roofs. In the center stands 
a large “cradle” for fodder, above which 
hangs a canopy, rudely constructed of a 
cloak thrown over a traveler's staff 
thrust into the eaves of thatch, from 
which also a small lantern hangs, Above 
the roof shows a clear starlit sky. At the 
back of the stable to the right is a door 
opening to the street; at the left, a cave 
in a wall of rock shut off from the rest 
of the stable by a large grille, behind 
which the beasts are stalled. Mary re- 
clines in the cradle, with the Holy Child 
concealed beneath her robe. Joseph is 
seated close by on a low stool. He bends 
over a scroll of parchment, reading. 
Without, voices are heard singing.) 
Josern (rising and advancing to the 

cradle): Sleepest thou, Mary? 
Mary: I sleep not; I pray. 

Behold, on me my Lord His Head 

doth lay. 

Look how in sleep He takes a mortal’s 

rest: 

See where His Hand is laid upon my 

breast! 

Josern: Mary, I dread to see! 

Mary: Nay, come more near: But wake 
Him not! 

josepn: Alas! . have such tear. 

Mary: I too: my soul is glad through 


very dread 

While in this chamber God doth make 
His Bed: ; 

Here, where He rests, amid these hol- 
lowed rocks, 

I hear the world’s heart move in joy- 
ful shocks, — 

The pulsing of her rivers and her 
springs: 

I feel the air beat with the throb of 
wings: 

And farther up, amid the heavenly 
maze, 

The stars and planets with adoring 
gaze 

Look down and say, “O maid with 
favor stored, 

How com’st thou to be Mother of our 
Lord?” 


What can I answer, I? 
Naught may I know save this: His 
handmaid I. 

Voices: “Ave Maria, gratia plena, Dom- 
inus tecum! Benedicta tu in 
mulieribus, at Benedictus Fruc- 
tus ventris tui, Jesus.” 

(A knocking is heard, and a sound of 
pastoral music without. Joseph, passing 
before the crib, bows down in reverence. 
He goes to the door.) 
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Josefu: Who knocks? 


SHEPHERD (without): A triend: we be 
all friendly men: We be the 
shepherds. 

JosErH: Come in, shepherds, then: 

Here’s welcome waiting you! Behold 

and bless 

The Peace within your gates, the 

Plenteousness! 

(The Shepherds enter. As they come 
within sight. of the crib they pull off 
their hats, cross themselves, and kneel. 
Mary makes the sign of the cross toward 
them in greeting.) 
lst SHEPHERD: Mother of God. welcome 

to Bethlehem! 

Mary: Shepherds of Israel. welcome to 
Christ’s Birth! 

Ist SuepHerp (kneeling): Queen, 
Mother, pardon me who make so 
bold 

To speak! but hearts grown full be 

hard to held. 

Tonight, as Heaven hath willed, have 

come thy way 

Poor folk’ with meager speech yet 

much to say. 

So, if word lack, let thine own wis- 

dom fill: : 

And — give me countenance! — [ll not 

speak ill. 
Dear Mother, pray tor us! Foolish we 


Untaught and rude: but what we see 


we see, 

And what we hear we hear: to what's 
above 

Our heads we bow: and what we love 
we love! 

And of all lips would have thy lips to 
pray 

Pardon for us and peace to seek His 
way. 

Fair Mother, we have old men here 
among, 

As thou may’st see; and thou, we see, 
art young: 

Yet the name “Mother” runneth to 
the tongue 

That seeks a name tor thee. May we 
not all 

Thee as our Lady and our Mother 
call, 


For thy Son’s sake? 


Mary: Amen. So, shepherds, do! 


Call as Love bids you, and I'll answer 
you. 


(The Shepherds come forward and 


present their gifts.) 
Ist SHEPHERD: Mother, | have laid 


bread here at thy feet. 
For thy Son’s sake, I pray thee take 
and eat! 


2np SHEPHERD: Mother, 1 bring thee 


milk. 
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Srp SHEPHERD: I bring thee cheese. 
4TH SHEPHERD: | have brought nuts. 

Strengthen His teeth on these, 

When they begin to pair. 

5TH SHEPHERD: Also here’s wine, 
ae os a festal, or when frost bites 
ne, 

Also my cloak is thine. 

61TH SHEPHERD: Dear Mother, for God’s 
sake, 

Wilt thou, I prithee, take - 

This firstling from the fold? 

It is so beautiful, 

And thereto hath warm wool 

To ward one from the cold. 

Mary; It shall keep warm my heart, 
shepherd, to thee. 

7TH SHEPHERD: Mother, my empty 
hands do me a wrong: 

No gift have I, but in my lips a song 

Such as we shepherds sing. 

Mary: Such songs are best. 

Tonight your lips shall lull the Shep- 
herd’s King 

To rest. 

7TH SHEPHERD (sings): The world is 
old tonight, 
The world is old; 
The stars around the fold 
Do show their light. 
And so they did, and so, 
A thousand years ago. 

And so will do, dear Love, when you 
lie cold. (Speaks) Nay, Nay, 
but I can sing no more thereof; 

I had forgot the sadness of the end! 

Mary: Thou has but prophesied how 
men shall scoff 

Even at Love, my friend. 

(Knocking is heard) 
JoserH: Ho, there without! 
knocks? Come ye in peace? 
Kinc (without): Kings! 
Joseru: Here enter, and find ease! 

(The Kings enter and advance, kneel- 

ing three times) 

Ist Kinc: Blessed be God! 

2np Kinc: Blessed be His Holy Name! 

Srp Kine: Blessed be Jesus Christ, true 
God and true Man! 

Ist Kinc; Oh, finished quest! Oh, rest! 
2np Kinc: Oh, Fount, that first of all 
hath satisfied my thirst! 

Srp Kine: Oh, Light, 

That brings me sight! 

Ist Kinc (approaching, kneels before 
the cradle): Thou Birth Divine, 

Behold 

The earthly sign 

Of power and kingship, gold, 

Here in my hands I hold, 

And offer, to be Thine. 

2np Kinc (approaching and uel 
This frankincense 
Let be 
A symbol, whence 


Who 


All men may learn to see 
How veiled a mystery 
Defeats man’s sense, where Godhead 
‘deigns to be! 
Srp Kine (approaching and kneeling): 
Oh, Comforter of souls, 
I bring Thee myrrh, 
When grief my heart controls 
And darkness round me rolls, 
Sweet Saviour, be Thou near! 
THe Turee Kincs: Thanksgiving, 
Praise, and Prayer, 
Three offerings meet, 
We lay in equa) share 
Before Christ’s feet. 
Mary: Your welcome gifts, 
Proffered in love, from Earth to 
Heaven He lifts. 
THE SHEPHERDs: "Tis Christmas morn: 
Come ye, and bow the knee! 
Lo, here we see 
The perfect Man is born. 


Tue Kincs: "Tis Christmas Day: 
Oh’ pray, — put off your sins! 
This day begins 

For man the perfect way. 

(During this song the Attendants of 
the Kings have entered secretly, and 
they kneel in an outer ring about the 
walls of the stable.) 

Omnes: Mother Mary, give us thy Son’s 
Blessing! (All kneel) 

(Mary, rising, stands in the cradle 
under shadow of the canopy, dis; laying 
the Child in her breast, still parti; cov- 
ered by her veil. Joseph and one of the 
Shepherd's lift and draw back the ends 
of her long robe.) 

Mary: The words expressed 
In Flesh hath come; 
Against my breast 

The Voice lies dumb, 

That shall be of all prophecies the 

sum. 

The peace of Peace, 

Outpassing sense, 

Give your mind’s ease 

When ye go hence 

Love, peace, and pardon be your 

recompense! 

(She seats herself in the cradle as one 
enthroned, laying the Child upon her 
knee under shadow of her robe.) 
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Omnes: Hail, Mary, full of grace, the 
Lord is with thee! Blessed art thou 
among women, and blessed is the 
fruit of thy womb, Jesus. Holy Mary, 
Mother of God, pray for us sinners 
now, and in the hour of our death. 
Amen, 

Mary: Kings trom tar countries have ye 

come to see 

A King Whose reign shal] make all 

kingdoms free. 

Great kings ye came, but much more 

great ye go, 

Who to His state have bowed your- 

selves so low. 
And you, dear Shepherds, to your 
settled folds 

Return, and father your sweet flocks 

to rest! 

Though Heavenly _ signs 

Heaven’s purpose holds, 

Where Earth’s Redemption slumbers 

at my breast. 

(Now, as she speaks, one by one they 
advance and do homage, and return to 
their stations and kneel.) 

When mothers teach to babes their 

mother-tongue, 
This tale shall first be told: 

How to His Birth ye came in days of 

old, 

While starlight led and seraph-voices 

sung. 

So, in that story, shall your names stay 

young. 

Farewell; give thanks for this! 

Ye to Christ’s fold 

Are come. Take all the bliss that 

hearts on earth may hold! 


(All kneel in silence The starlight 
fades, the stage darkens; only the light 
of the lantern remains. One by one, 
Shepherds and Kings rise, make a rev- 
erence toward the crib, cross them- 
selves, and depart. Joseph closes the 
door after them. He lets down the cur- 
tains of the canopy over the sleeping 
Mother and Child, lays by the offerings 
with care, and sinks down wearily to 
rest, In the darkness the shining faces 
of Angels are seen watching: they disap- 
pear after Gabriel has spoken to Joseph. 
Outside the Shepherds and Kings are 
heard singing till their voices die away 
in the distance.) 


.depart, 


Copyright, 1902, by The Macmillan Co. 

Copyright, 1906, by Laurence Housman. 
This play may be presented by amateurs 
upon payment of a royalty fee of Ten Dol- 
lars ($10.00) for each performance, pay- 
able to Baker’s Plays, 178 Tremont St., 
Boston 11, Mass., one week before the date 
when the play is given. No fee for class 
readings. 
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At Christmas, Good Kelief 


NDERLYING the hobbyhorse rhythms, the jolly, jingle- 
U bell rhymes, the hearty, wholesome subject matter of 
most Christmas poetry, is the need for good relief. 

At Christmas, mankind wants a brief holiday from the 
troubles of this world. Christmas poets, in general, tend to 
adopt an old-fashioned vocabulary and style, evidently in 
unconscious effort to escape the present. You yourself have 
probably noticed the “period” look of most Christmas cards 
— the Gothic lettering, the hoop-skirted women and beaver- 
hatted men, the dashihg coaches-and-fours. 

This reliance on the past seems to have grown out of the 
human desire for comfort, security, peace. As such, it is a 
part of the great significance of Christ Himself. Born in the 
cruelest time of the year, cradled in a manger among lowly 
beasts, He has identified Himself with the world’s unfor- 
tunates. To Him, especially on His birthday, we turn for 
solace and relief 


To a Snowflake 


What heart could have thought you? 
Past our devisal 

(O filigree petal! ) 

Fashioned so purely, 

Fragilely, surely, 

From what Paracisal 

Imagineless metal, 

Too costly for cost? 

Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapor? — 

“God was my shaper. 

Passing surmisal, 

He hammered, He wrought me, 
From curled silver vapor, 

To lust of his mind: — 

Thou couldst not have thought me! 
So purely, so palely, 

Tinily, surely, 

Mightily, frailly, 

Insculped and embossed, 

With His hammer of wind, 


And His graver of frost.” 
Francis Thompson (1859-1907) 
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A Christmas Folk-Song* 


The little Jesus came to town; 

The wind blew up, the wind blew down; 
Out in the street the wind was bold; 

Now who would house Him from the cold? 


Then opened wide a stable door. 
Fair were the rushes on the floor; 
The Ox put forth a horned head: 
“Come, little Lord, here make Thy bed.” 


Uprose the Sheep were folded near: 
“Thou Lamb of God, come, enter here.” 
He entered there to rush and reed, 
Who was the Lamb of God indeed. 
Lizette Woodworth Reese (1856-1935). 


Good Relief’ 


Shall we, then, wish as many as possible 
As merry Christmases as possible 
And charge the limitation up-to thought? 
No, be the Christmas card with which we greet: 
A Merry Christmas to the World in Full. 
And as for happiness not being bought — 
Remember how two babes were on the street — 
And so were many fathers out on strike 
The vainest of their many strikes in vain, 
And lost already as at heart they knew. 
But the two babes had stopped alone to look 
At Christmas toys behind a window pane, 
And play at having anything they chose. 
And when I lowered level with the two 
And asked them what they saw so much to like, 
One confidentially and raptly took 
His finger from his mouth and pointed, “Those!” 
A little locomotive with a train. 
And where he wet the window pane it froze. 
What good did it do anyone but him — 
His brother at his side, perhaps, and me? 
And think of all the world compared with threel 
But why like the poor fathers on the curb 
Must we be always partisan and grim? 
No state has found a perfect cure for grief 
In law or gospel or in root or herb. 
*Twas in this very city thoroughfare 
I heard a doctor of the Kickapoo 
By torch-light from a cart-tail once declare: 
The most that any root or herb can do 
In suffering is give you Good Relief. 
Robert Frost (1875 —} 


1From the Selected Poems of Lizette Woodworth Reese, copyrighted 1926, 
by Lizette Woodworth Reese and reprinted by’ permission of Farrar & Rine- 


hart, Inc. 
2 Reprinted from a, Frost’s Come Christmas, copyrighted by Coward. 


McCann, by permission Robert Frost. 
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Everyone 
can bring gilts 


YHRISTMAS comes this year to a world freed of war for- 


the first time in six years. For the first time since 1939, 
a burden of sorrow and anxiety has been lifted from the 
hearts and minds of all men of good will. And this year, 
in millions of homes all over the world, the family will be 
complete again. If what we have on earth in 1945 is not 
yet peace, it is at least no longer war. If all our men are 
not yet home, they are at least safe. 

For the first time in six years the words, “Peace on earth, 
good will to men,” will not sound like a bitter irony. On 
the radio this year “The Messiah” will not alternate with 
news which last year threatened to push victory to an 
impossible distance in the future. The doorbell’s peal will 
not ring the threat of a telegram of regret from the War 
Department. Nor will the high spirits of the young be 
“hecked by the drawn and anxious faces of their elders. 

To the 3,000,000 or so men from the armed forces who 
are home, Christmas, 1945, will be forever memorable. They 
sleep between clean sheets in a clean, warm room. No 
bugle wil] awaken them. They will not be forced to assuage 
their aching loneliness reading and re-reading letters from 
home or by forcing a hollow merriment among their com- 


trades. Certainly they will not be roused to put their lives. 


on the block repelling an implacable enemy. They’ will 
bask in their hard-won comfort and peace, and in the 
love of their families. 

Yes, for the millions of us here on this continent Christ- 
mas, 1945, is a season for rejoicing and for honest and 
humble gratitude. We are all the more grateful because 
now, if ever, we are the most fortunate nation in the world. 

All over the earth, millions of people are still hungry, 
homeless, and shivering. The fruits of victory stil] hang 
beyond their reach. There is much for Americans to do 
to help them. There is much that each of us can give for 
Christmas from our bounty. What can we give? 

One of O. Henry’s stories concerns 4 man and his wife 
who give each other the best they have. The wife, whose 
great beauty was her hair, sold it to buy a chain for her 
husband’s watch. The husband’s finest possession was his 
watch, which he sold to buy combs for his wife’s hair. No 
one would suggest, of course, that Americans should do like- 
wise to buy Christmas gifts for the people in Europe. The 
point of the story is that the two people enjoyed sacrificing 
their dearest possessions. Giving is a joy, an expression of 
kindness, and we all have’ something to give. 

We all have books, records, clothes seldom worn, toys 
left. over from childhood, willing hands, and time. We can 
make gifts of these. 


The OWI reports’ that American books, missing from 
Europe’s shelves for five years, are being read avidly by 
fact-starved Europeans. The OWI is trying to feed the 
hungry minds of the liberated nations, but there is much, 
much more than they can do. “Books for Russia” sponsored 
by the American Society for Russian Relief, Inc., P.O. Box 
135, Wall St. Station, New York 5, N. Y.; wants books. The 
Russians learn English young, and they admire our litera- 
ture. During the war, they managed to hold a Chaucer 
celebration, a Jack London Exhibition, a Whitman anni- 
versary, and annual Shakespeare conferences in Moscow. 
This common liking for the same books is one of the strong- 
est bonds between us and the Russians. If you have copies 
of the English classics — perhaps your old school texts of 
Shakespeare, George Eliot, Walter Scott, and other great 
writers, or even some pet edition of your own — why not 
make a school project of collecting them and sending them 
to the above address? 

For several years Books Across the Sea societies in Great 
Britain and here have exchanged regional daily-life scrap- 
books. This year Roy Publishers are offering $100, $50, and 
$25 as first, second and third prizes for the best scrapbooks 
suitable for publication. If your school wants to make a 
valuable gift of time and ingenuity, write to Contest Editor, 
Books Across the Sea, Roy Publishers Prize Contest, Room 
808, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Hundreds of thousands of service men will still be absent 
this Christmas. Step up your letter-writing schedules to the 
men who are waiting to come home! Send them your old 
records for Christmas — jive or classical. 

Not all your good will need be spent for the people out- 
side our country or our own community, even. The war's 
end has not yet brought a “brave new world.” There are 
people here who need gifts you are able to give. 

Not only can you give some of your outgrown clothes 
or the clothes you are tired of to the Salvation Army or a 
community center. You can also help remake clothes for 
the underpriviliged members of your community or another. 
The gift of an old coat is not a kind one if its receiver may 
fear being mistaken for you in it. But if you change the 
collar or add new trimming o: work some other subtle 
change, your gift doubles in value. If you can sew a fine 
seam, why not enlist friends to remake old clothes with your 
mothers’ or teachers’ help? a 

If you are clever with your hands you can make old toys 
like new. Better ideas often develop from a group, and 
here’s something for your friends and you to do together, 
— boys to hammer and paint, girls to sew. If you cannot do 
your own prettying up, give the toys to the local fire depart- 
ment. They will repair old wagons, doll carriages-and cribs. 
The more you can make old toys sparkle, the more some 
child will thank Santa Claus. You can also bake cookies, 
gingerbread men, and make candy to fill stockings to go 
with the toys. 

When you give your time te any of these tasks, tor your 
chores, for writing notes to aged-relatives or friends of the 
family, or for visiting the sick at Christmas time — do it 
kindly. Make others feel that they are giving you happiness, 
and they will repay you in appreciation heaped up and run- 
ning over. 
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The Round Table’s Certificate of 
Merit for December goes to Erik 
Wensberg, 14, of Franklin High 
School, Seattle, Washington, for 
his poem, “Chipmunk,” published 
in last week’s Round Table. Erik’s 
teacher is Miss Lydia Lindberg. 











OU are probably excited about 

Christmas now — feeling _holly- 
hung, mistletoed, eager to leave dull 
textbooks. This week’s Round Table 
page is in the snow-and-stars mood, 
too. 

“A Soldier’s Christmas” belongs in 
the tradition of those great word- 
magicians of another geneyation, 
Tennyson and Swinburne. It is ro- 
mantic, smooth, sensuous. In thought, 
however, it is quite twentieth cen- 


tury. 


A Soldier's Christmas 


And now the elfin flakes began to fall; 

The air was intricate with such a flight 

Ot unsubstantial bloom as left on all 

The earth a lovely petaling of light. 

A wide, swift radiance dazzled earth 
and air. 

There was no rich disguise, no gold 
to mar 

The hushed and heaping whiteness 
anywhere, 

Until all nature shimmered like a star. 

The day was robed in white, and we 
who feared 

The ebbing tide of day’s inspiring light 

Watched how the subtle wings of twi- 
light veered 


In strange obscurities, until the bright, 


Fair, crescent moon of carven light and 
dew 

Wove crystal spells. She may not weave 
well twice, 

O night of still, strange bloom! The 
white hours through 

This splendor winged their way to para- 
dise. 

And in our utter loneliness we dreamed 

This was that easeful place, death-pale 
with rime 
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Ot ancient sleep, where cliffs of silence 
gleamed 
Beyond all space and drift on drift of 
time. 
The dream was shattered. In our fox- 
holes gray, 
We felt for our cold guns with restless 
hands, a 
And grimly heard the dawn of one more 
day 
Crash on these lonely, distant war-torn 
lands. 
Florence Hofmann 
The Kimberley School 


Montclair, New Jersey 
Mrs. George Dawson, teacher 


Rhoda Clark, a tenth grade pupil, 
has written a Christmas carol for our 


times. Rhoda’s poem is in the tradi- 


tional form of the oldtime carol. 


A Christmas Prayer 


Arise again! O star of light! 
That shone when Christ was born, 
And fill the hearts of men with love 
That now are battle-torn. 


The sun still shines at Heaven’s gate, 
The skies are blue and bright, 

And those who weep shall smile again, 
When they have passed the night. 


Oh bells, ring out the Christmas cheer 
To all who will lend ear, 
And make us glad that we are free 
To see another year. 
Rhoda W. Clark 


Three Rivers (Mich.) High School 
Miss Loretta Wagner, teacher 


Dick Cassutt writes with an ad- 
mirable calm and simplicity. 


SCHOLASTIC welcomes original writing by all high schoo! students, 
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the best of which will be published in the Round Table, provided 
there is space. Writers whose work appears in the magazine will re- 


ceive a copy of Saplings, a collection of the best student writing of pre- 

vious years, Send a self-addressed, stamped envelope to Round Table Editor, if you 

wish your contribution returned. Individual comment and criticiem will be given at 

the editor’s discretion, when requested. Writing may be in prose or poetry. The 
material submitted will be automatically considered for the Scholastic Awards. 

Saturday, December 22 is the date for our next broadcast of Round Table 

poetry on Bob Emery’s Rainbow House, 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. (EST) over Mutual. 


DECEMBER 10, 


1945 


Mt. Rainier 


A magnificent emperor stretching your 
head aloft, 

A realm of wonders at your feet: 

A snowbank, a few tiny trees, 

A barren hillside and a mountain sheep. 

A buck and his brood eating tender 
grass, ? ' 

A scrawny old moose stamping in a 
swamp, 

A grizzly picking blueberries, 

A mallard and her little ones diving tor 
weeds. 

All these and many more are the won- 
ders at your feet. 

Take pride in them and keep them al- 

"ways, 

For you are the king, 

And only you can see them all. 

Dick Cassutt, 14 
Franklin High School 


Seattle, Washington 
Miss Lydia Lindberg, teacher 


Iris Litt’s “Snow in the City,” is a 
warm, tender poem. 


Snow in the City 


The snow makes country out of every 
street; 

hiding the squareness of the city, 

leaving only white expanse 

between two rows of houses, 

turning the heart home to a little town. 

The snow makes fields of every barren 
lot, 

covering the piles of retuse, 

the things that no one wants, 

with merciful cloaks of white. 


Impartial snow can make the heart turn 
off 

along a road that leads away or home. 

Friendly snow, that hides the unbared 
scars j 

ot all the troubled earth, 

still daring to pretend, 

holds out its arms and the lonely land, 

still dreaming of the scented green of ~ 
spring, 

sinks down, relaxed, and buries its tired 
face. 

Iris Litt, 16 


Mamaroneck (N. Y.) High School 
Miss Alicia Andrews, teacher 
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i. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


Miss Roberts tells her story quietly 
but if you read “Holy Night” carefully 
you won't have much trouble in under- 
lining the word or phrase which best 
completes each of these statements. 


1. Uncle Tim spent long hours in 
front of the fire because (a)~he was 
too old to work, (b) he was sick, (c: 
the working season of the year was over, 
(d) his nieces didn’t want him to work. 

2. According to the legend Uncle 
Tim remembers, on Christmas Eve ani- 
mals (a) kneel, (b) .talk, (c) keep 
watch without sleeping; (d) see the 
Virgin Mary. 

8. Sabina discovered she liked Luke 
Shaw when (a) she was away from 
home and lonesome, (b) as Patty talked 
about him in front of the fire, (c) when 
she was still in her teens, (d) when he 
came in and took care of the lamb. 

4. Sabina’s manner when she talks 
to Luke or about him is (a) bashful, 
(b) poised, (c) coy, (d) bold. 

5. A good word to describe this story 
is (a) regional, (b) homely, (c) mor- 
bid, (d) mystical. 

6. The mood of this story is (a) 
tranquil, (b) somber, (c) nostalgic, 
(d) eerie. 


il. STUMP THE EXPERT 


Here’s Bugs’ latest letter. I thought 
I was teaching him, but now his father 
is teaching me. You'll see what I mean 
when you read the letter. I red-penciled 
10 mistakes. (Remember that I don’t 
count incomplete sentences, slang, or 
punctuation.) 


Dear Miss T. 

Mom says*I should ought to be ashamed 
of myself mispelling grammar after you told 
me once Thats not all -she said but-the rest 
was rugged and I guess she’d count on. me 
not repeating it. Two bad. Write in the 
middle of supper she and Dad made me 
spell it twenty times. So I teared into it. 
They said no desert until I did the twenty. 
Well just when I was on the home stretch 
Dad got his wise guy look and pulled out 
a pencil. He pushed what he’d wrote over 
to me and said look. There wasn’t nothing 
but printed letters — RAM and MAR. 

Dad says I should ask if he can have 
a job teaching in you're school. 


Yours for better G-RAM-MAR, 
bugs 


lll. WHAT DID HE SAY? 


Have you heard arguments like this? 
“He said so-and-so.” “No, he didn’t say 
just that.” “You're both wrong. He didn’t 
say a word about it.” 

Here are 6 statements. After reading 
“Everyone Can Bring Gifts” mark each 
one (a) if it agrees with the article, (b) 
if it contradicts it, (c) if it goes beyond 
ideas stated in the article. 

1. Christmas this year will be the 
happiest we have ever had. 

2. A gift to someone in your own 
neighborhood can be just as important 
as one sent to a devastated foreign 
country. 

8. Putting your gift in shape to give 
away is your job. Don't ask someone 
else to help you. 

4. Other less fortunate countries ex- 
pect us to share our good fortune. 

5. A Russian boy or girl who was 
offered his choice would rather have an 
English book than a Russian one. 

6. Books Across the Sea is contrib- 
uting to better understanding between 
England and America. 


IV. MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Just to remind you that vacation is 
coming and say we hope you have fun 
when it comes we've listed words with 
initial letters which spell “Merry Christ- 
mas.” Find words that fit the definitions 
and the indicated spaces. 


something you have done. 


R— — — — —- — — —: Hesi- 


tant or unwilling. 
Y — — ~—: A loud, shrill bark. 


Ra sss es eee i ees Fo Cationic, 
make up one’s mind. 
[_ — — — —: Whole, entire, with- 


\ out injury. 
S 


Easy to see through, clear. 
M — —— — —«#—: Gloomy, bitter, un- 
sociable, 


arouse, spur to action. 
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By May Lamberton Becker 


Leaders 
are 
Readers 


ADMIRAL CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


EW YORK CITY gave him, on his 

return to America, one of its most 
enthusiastic welcomes. In his home 
state, Texas, there was a cavalcade at 
Austin and a simple, heartfelt gathering 
at Fredericksburg. 

It was at Fredericksburg that, long 
ago, a white-bearded retired sea cap- 
tain, running an hotel with a top-deck 
and a bridge like a steamer, had enrap- 
tured a listening grandson with inspired 
tales of the sea. That lad grew up to be 
Commander in Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet. Admiral Chester W. Nimitz! 

Admira] Nimitz went to high school 
in Kerrsville, Texas, and then to the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis. In 1905 he was graduated, a 
commissioned ensign: Not long after- 
wards, in command of a leaky torpedo 
boat, Nimitz heard the excited voice of 
the engineer come up the speaking 
tube: “She’s going to sink!” 

“Look on page 84 of Barton’s Engi- 
neering Manual,” the young officer 
calmly advised. “It tells you what to 
do.” And it did. 

Admiral Nimitz has not only given us 
the titles of six books he remembers 
with pleasure from his youth, but he 
has also generously added this side- 
light: “Most of my reading for pleasure 
during the five-year period in which 
you expressed interest concluded at the 
age of fifteen. At that time I began to 
prepare for entrance to the U. S. Naval 
Academy, entering when I was sixteen 
years old. My course of study there 
caused me to postpone a great deal of 
my pleasure-reading until] after my 
graduation.” A 

However, he had had time to read all 
of Mark Twain’s writings and to go 
through many of Standish’s “Frank 
Merriwell” stories. Robinson Crusoe, 
Peck’s Bad Boy, Captain Marryat’s Mr. 
Midshipman Easy, and his Masterman 
Ready, also gained the Admiral’s at- 
tention. 
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WO miles from the hard highway by 

the way of a rough country road, and 
then a turn to the left along a soft lane 
that labored upward between two fields, 
and the track brings one at last to a 
cottage that stands before a cedar hill 
where the foxes‘have their dens. Inside 
the cottage an old man Uncle Tim 
Wheelright, sat before a slow fire 
asleep. 

The barn lay west otf the house and, 
like the house,- faced the lane. There 
were two rooms to the house. These 
stood side by side, and each fronted on 
the small porch. One was known as 
the “west room” and the other as the 
kitchen. From his seat before the fire 
Uncle Tim could look through a win- 
dow beside the chimney and see the 
shelters where the animals were 
housed. 

In bad weather Uncle Tim sat much 
of the day before the open fire. He 
slept here many hours, but in the work- 
ing season he would wake from his sleep 
and go out to the barn and the fields. 
Then he would work as if he were a 
young man, plowing his few rolling 
acres that lay at the foot of the high 
knob lands. He had been sleeping by 
the fire the greater part of a month. 

Sabina and Patty, his granddaugh- 
tery, would tend the barnyard animals 
each night and morning. One of them 
would milk the cow and the other would 
make ready food for the hogs and the 
sheep. The old plow horse would be 
given his measure of grain and hay. 
When they had dug potatoes or cab- 
bage from the mound in the garden 
and brought coal and wood to the 
kitchen and the hearth, their work 
would be done. Then they would pre- 
pare the vegetables to cook, or they 
would make butter from the cream, or 
carry pans of bread to the hearth where 
Uncle Tim slept and raise them there, 
all these matters being too light and 
pleasant to afflict them as labor. 
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Holy Mornin 


By Elizabeth Madox Roberts 


Peace and love dwelt 


in the house of Uncle Tim 


Sabina brought corn to the fireside to 
break the grains from the cob, food for 
the hens. She was pleased to be like 
Patty and glad that she had not been 
changed by her season in the town. “It’s 
curious now,” she said, laughing. “I 
want to be like you are, but you want 
to be like some other kind you can’t 
name or say.” 

Patty drew her chair near and began 
to do her share of the labor. 

“If Hallie May could come to pass 
Christmas with us, like we planned,” 
she said, “we wouldn’t seem so much 
alike. Whilst we sit here your hand goes 
into the corn pan, and then mine goes, 
and I take out an ear, and then you, 
kind for kind, alike. Or I think a thought 
and you think the same, and Uncle 
Tim sleeps the same, on and on, or he 
wakes up and looks out at the weather! 

“If Hallie May could ’a’ come she 
would ’a’ slept down here in the bed 
for company, with you, and I'd go up to 
the loft, the same as always. Then of a 
morning, when I came downstairs, 
you'd wake when I clattered the fire 
poker, and Hallie May would wake, and 





Illustrated by Katherine C. Tracy 
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we'd all get up with a big laugh, Christ- 
mas not being anyhow the same as any 
common time. 

“What was it made you come back? 
Remember how you went away to make 
a heap of money while you worked for 
Jake Brown’s cousin that wanted a good 
stout girl to wait table in his hotel?” 

“It wasn’t a hotel, Patty. It was a 
place called ‘Eat.’ A hotel is different. 
A hotel is a place where you sleep.” 

“Tell the truth about why you came 
back home.” 

“I came because home is a fine place 
to be in,” Sabina answered. “I ase love 
home. Home is so pleasant.” 

Uncle Tim waked suddenly aa 
shifted his body to turn his other cheek 
toward the fire. He spread his thin 
hands out toward the blaze. 

“I didn’t recall it was December,” 
Uncle Tim said. “Has Sabina come back 
from the city?” 

“She came three weeks ago.” 

“Did she bring back a whole handful 
ot money, riches?” 

“I made money, paid into my hand 
every Monday, but it took all I made to 
pay for what was wanted.” Sabina 
turned back to the corn. Uncle Tim 
laughed, shaking his head from side to 
side. “Has Christmas come yet, then?” 

“Christmas comes tomorrow in the 
morning,” Patty answered him. “We're 
sorry it snowed and made pneumonia 
weather, because Hallie May promised 
to pass Christmas with us. Now she - 
won't come because the wet snow, it’ll 
make the lane so heavy she couldn’t get 
by on a horse even and would sink in 
the dirt up to'the horse’s knees. A lady 
couldn’t come here and the weather like 
this. It’s Christmas, though.” 

Uncle Tim sat forward, a hand on 
each knee, his thin face turned a little 
to one side as if he were listening Iron- 
gray hair stood over his head in a 
shock that was thinned only near the 
crown. He began to speak. 
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“Christmas night, and it’s said magi- 
cal things come to pass. Nobody ever 
goes out to look, it’s said; but iffen you 
did you'd see a sight of strange signs. I 
recollect I told somebody that a little 
while ago, but I can’t remember who 
twas. It’s said strange things happen.” 

“Was it Luke Shaw you told? He’s 
the Only one that’s been here except 
Julie and Jake Brown, and you wouldn't 
hardly speak of a strange thing to them, 
they’re so dried up and settled.” 

“It might ’a’ been Luke Shaw | told. 
it’s said your own beast in your own 
barn will oftentimes kneel down on her 
knees at midnight. It’s said your horse 
or your sheep might kneel too. All kinds 
kneel. But it’s said your cow or your 
sheep do for certain. Midnight is the 
time for’t, Exactly at midnight rooster- 
crow, and you'll see your cow or your 
sheep kneel down.” 

“Not old Nan, our own cow.” Sabina 
spoke out sharply. “Not simple old Nan, 
surely.” 

“Same as any other.” 

“What did Luke Shaw say to what 
you told?” Sabina asked. 


“He said he didn’t think he had a 


cow or a sheep brute with religion 
enough to kneel down, like I said.” 

“If old Nan kneels, though, I'd want 
to know about it.” Patty began to shell 
the corn again. “Or if the sheep nannies 
or the old ram.” 

Having told all that he knew of the 
legend of the kneeling beasts, Uncle 
Tim had fallen asleep. The day turned 
to a long slow dusk soon after two 
o'clock. ‘Sabina was speaking. 

“Home is pleasanter. But I like for 
somebody to come for Christmas and 
for the snow to ease. Summer, and all 
the girls on the creek down the valley 
come here, with the boys, to play and 
run in the pasture down toward the 
woods, where the trees are thick.” 

“Who came here last?” Patty asked. 

“Who? It was Luke Shaw. Came 
when Uncle Tim sold the hogs.” 

“It wasn’t Luke. It was Julie and 
Jake came last. Came Sunday near a 
week ago. Say what nade you forget 
Julie and Jake.” 

“It’s because they’re a dull sort, and 
married to each other a smart while. 

Patty laughed, looking past Sabina 
toward the fire. “What is it makes Luke 
Shaw seem bashful of a woman?” she 
asked. “He comes here to buy this or 
that head of stock from Uncle Tim and 
he sits by the fire hardly able to say 
what price cattle is if we come inside 
the door. Uncle Tim asked him one day 
what made him so bashful and he blew 
his breath in and outlike our old buck 


SHORT STORY 


sheep in October, so staggered he 
couldn’t answer.” 

“It’s because Luke Shaw is so curly- 
headed, Curly-headed men are always 
bashful. Always ready to hide their 
faces and get red in the face.” Sabina 
turned from the fire to gaze out on the 
snow, to hide the smile that always 
came to her lips with the speaking of 
this one’s. name. 

“I believe you like to say his name, 
Sabina. You say it when ‘he’ or ‘him- 
self’ or the like would do.” 

Sabina looked toward the window. 
Her eyes swept the long line of the 
Knobs, which stretched dimly now 
through the mists of snow, as a wall of 
white and gray lifting and falling in the 
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About the author 


ELIZABETH MADOX ROBERTS 
(1886-1941) was descended from 
Kentucky pioneers who settled the 
land where she was born in Perrys- 
ville. For years she lived outside her 
home state, but she was always a 
Kentuckian in spirit. Her literary 
work began with poetry which won 
her the Fiske Prize of the University 
of Chicago. You will notice the 
strong poetic feeling in this story we 
are happy to be able to print at 
Christmas. The same quality is pres- 
ent in her novels, especially in The 
Time of Man and The Great Meadow. 
Both these novels were widely read 
and translated. She is regarded as one 
of the greatest of contemporary styl- 


ists. 
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blue of the sky where the clouds had 
thinned, toward the south. The familiar 
shapes came, as clear-cut, in the un- 
familiar vista of snow 

“I came to see Luke Shaw again, is 
why I came,” she said, “Like a girl 
hardly yet fifteen I wanted to gaze at 
his face, even if he never knew. Nobody 
I saw where I went was so hearty with 
life or so ready in fun.” 

“Wouldn’t that be a bold reason to 
come back nearly ninety miles and give 
up a good job that paid you cash 
money? Wouldn’t it be bold?” 

Uncle Tim waked and shifted in his 
chair. A slow smile began to bend down 
his thin cheeks and to plait the corners 
of his mouth where tobacco stains ran 
among minute wrinkles. He stood up 
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and turned twice about on the hearth. 
rug and spoke as if he had not ceased 
to speak, as-if he had not slept the 
half-hour away. 

“The moon stands at the quarter and 
hit’ll set toward midnight. Rooster-crow 
then, and all the cattle and sheep get 
up offen their beds where they slept 
and stand still whilst the rooster crows 
for the end of the other day. Third 
rooster crow and all kneel down on their 
knees. I never saw this sight for my, 
self, but I heard it for true. . Twice or 
three times in life you'll hear this said 
by men of a truth-tellen nature.” 

“Did you recollect what we told you 
to remember?” Patty asked. 

“I disremember now. Did you feed 
the little brown cow and the nag?” 

All would be remembered with 
hearty feedings, Patty said. “The 
beasts knee] down,” he replied to her, 
“kneel down before the son of man- 
kind, and that’s what makes Christ- 
mas.” 

The dusk was falling darkly although 
the clock on the mantel marked but four 
o'clock. In the kitchen Patty stirred to- 
gether the little plum cake and set it to 
bake in the oven. “From the wild-goose 
tree,” Sabina said as she passed, naming 
the plums from their odor, and Patty 
said she liked the sauce to be. brown 
and spiced with nutmeg. Sabina put on 
the heavy shoes that Uncle Tim wore 
when he went outside. Then she tied a 
cloth over her head and drew a cloak 
over her shoulders, and when she had 
swept the light snow from the porch 
she lighted a lantern and went west- 
ward among the pens and sheds. Inside 
the barn the hens were huddled sul- 
lenly, waiting for their food. They ate 
the corn Sabina had brought them, and 
after their swift feeding they climbed 
to the top of an old manger and pre- 
pared to roost there, as if they found 
the low foothold more comfortable than 
the high perches in the henhouse. 

Sabina gave the cow a large armftul 
ot hay. Then she drew the milk from 
the cow into the cup she had brought 
and, stooping beside .the beast to draw 
the milk, she wondered about the holy 
season and wondered why the time 
seemed different from any other time. 
While the thin stream of milk tinkled 
into the cup she had a sense of all 
as being different from the common 
occurrence, as if the stream itself knew 
that the white foam in the top of the 
cup and the warm. fluid underneath 
would stand all night expectantly and 
be drunk the next morning. 

When she had finished these tasks 


(Continued on page 32) 
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‘tan | If it’s a Wilson it’s THE LAST WORD 


coaches, leagues, schools continues to -grow. It is 


yo The name Wilson stands for the modern era of sports 

ought —the era of speed, skill and progress. Wilson a tribute to the name that stands for the latest 
draw equipment for our modernized type of football, thing in equipment for today’s smart play. Remem- 
, a basketball, soccer—as well as golf, tennis, etc., is ber—If it’s a Wilson it’s the last word in modern 
time. strictly in tune with the times—the /ast word in smart equipment for modern play. Wilson Sporting 
nkled design, construction and good craftsmanship. Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., 
odie: Preference for Wilson equipment among players, Inc., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails with Dura-Gloss, 


the nail polish of perfection. Dura-Gloss is 
like liquid jewelry. Its beauty and brilliance 
come from Chrystallyne, a special ingredient 
in the Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 


Its smoothness will delight you. 10¢ plus tax. 


Something new i : / 


Dura-Gloss Nail Polish Dryer 
dries polish faster. Try it. 
10¢ plus tax. 


| 16 Exciting Shades 


lorr Laboratories, Paterson, N. }.. Founded by E. T. Reynolds 





A Scent for the Sharks 


Once, the greatest terror a ship- 
wrecked man had to face was the shark, 
Now science takes care of Mr. Shark by 
means of a “stink bomb.” The “stink 
bomb” is fastened to the inside of a 
life-jacket. In the water the bomb dis- 
solves, leaving an odor most offensive to 
sharks, but not perceptible to human 
beings. This shipwrecking proposition 
is getting to be just a glorified picnic. 

; B. H. 
Peacetime Blackout 


Here’s a new angle in car roofs —a 
top made of transparent plastic that 
allows the sun to shine through. Should 
you want to cut out the sun, you simply 
push a button, and a black, oily liquid 
flows between the two layers of plastic. 
Must be a gruesome feeling, watching 
that nasty black liquid cut you off from 
the sky! Something like drowning. 

2, 6. 
Look — No Hands! 

A new device called a Jerryphone is 
a telephone that can be used without 
holding the instrument to the mouth 
and ear, When it rings, you take the 
receiver from the hook and lay it over 
two openings in a box-like apparatus. 
This leaves the hands free for jotting 
down messages or looking up papers 
while talking. Also, enables 3 or 4 peo- 
ple to be in on the same conversation. 
It’s ideal for the housewife who is bath- 
ing the baby when the phone rings. By 
turning up the volume a little, she can 
continue her work and carry on a con- 
versation some distance from the phone. 

— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 
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NUMBER ONE MAN 


He’s an outdoor boy — we 
suggest golf tees, a can of 
tennis balls, a ski wax kit, a 
hunting knife, mittens (hand- 
knit if you really care, or gay 
gabardine ones for toboggan 
parties), a canvas gym bag, 
a box of shells for his gun. 

Just a little of the serious 
side — if you cater to his in- 
terest in books, art prints, or 
camera equipment, he may 
take you more seriously. 

The “party” boy —an al- 
bum of records, an aerial for 
his car, or an identification 
bracelet (preferably not en- 
graved “with love from Sue.”’) 


BROTHER BUD 


The well-dressed man — 
argyle socks, shirts or ties (as 
long as you consult his taste, 
not yours)! Cuff links or tie 
clasp if he’s a smooth lad 
and you know he’s not aller- 
gic to such things. A flannel 
shirt for gang outings. 

His hobbies — chemistry 
set, tennis racket, basketball 
shoes, a book on sailing or 
horses, a tool kit for his car. 
A nice pen for his sober pur- 
suits. 

Family project — chip in 
with Mum and Dad to get the 
portable radio, typewriter, or 
rifle he’s been wanting. 


your life 


TO DAD WITH LOVE 


Something he can use —a 
pen and pencil set, leather 
wallet, electric razor (“com- 
munity project,”) leather let- 
ter boxes for his desk, leather 
portfolio or notebook. 

For leisure moments — an 
item for his fishing tackle, 
heavy wool hunting socks, a 
subscription to his favorite 
magazine, a set of wrenches 
for his tool shop. 

For solid comfort — wooly 
slippers, a lounging jacket, a 
can of his favorite pipe mix- 
ture, or a cookie keg for his 
desk (filled with home-made 
cookies for a starter). 
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Merry Xmas to the GALS 


THE GIRL IN YOUR LIFE 


Strictly feminine — perfume 
(in light flower odors), cos- 
metics, jewelry, an evening 
bag, compact, leather jewelry 
box—or the gesture that 
might top them all, flowers 
on Christmas day. 

A practical touch — station- 
ery with her monogram, a 
colored leather wallet, or 
some sheet music you know 
she’s been wanting. 

Gay girl—a silk scarf as 
gay as she is, a bright barette 
for her hair — or if you want 
to be original, tickets to a 
special concert or theater pro- 
gram during the holidays. 
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THE KID SISTER 


She’s been wanting —a 
manicure kit, a pair of ski 
boots, white kid gloves, one 
of those leather overnight 
cases with compartments for 
cosmetics, a corduroy vest, a 
set of woodcutting tools, a 
stud belt. 

She needs —a really good 
sweater, a saddle leather 
purse, a lamp for her dress- 
ing table, a frilly dickey for 
her new suit, silk stockings, a 
canvas rain hat, a kerchief. 

Pool your resources with 
mother and dad — to get her 
a watch, a redecoration job 
on her bedroom, or a vic. 


on ad RATA RAE 


HERE’S TO MOM 


Personal —the things she 
admires in ads, but never 
buys for herself — sterling 
silver earrings, hand-stitched 
gloves, a dresser.set. Best of 
all, she’d love the water col- 
ors you did in art class in nice 
frames, or the poems you 
wrote (you could bind them 
in a loose-leaf notebook). 

For the house — glasses 
with monogrammed initials, 
a gay breakfast cloth and 
napkins, a wood basket for 
the fireplace, an artistic vase. 

Just for luxury — bubble 
bath, bath powder mitt, a 
housecoat, cologne, hankies. 
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Naf for just an hour 
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ETTER warm up your tonsils, folks. 
They’re in for a lot of racket-action 
this winter. The liveliest basketball 
season of all time is just around the 
corner. 

That’s what Nat Holman told us the 
other day. And Nat ought to know. 
Nat, the greatest player that ever lived, 
now coaches the College of the City of 
New York (C.C.N.Y.). 

We dropped in on him in the middle 
ot a practice. “How’s your team look?” 
we asked. 


“Give me a rain check on that ques- 
tion,” he grunted. “I don’t know yet. 
We're awfully small. And we're playing 
a lot of big teams. Oklahoma A. & M. 
is one, They have Bob Kurland, as 
usual, And he’s 7 feet. What’s more, 
I understand they have another player 
who’s even bigger. Something like 7 
feet 6 inches. And my tallest man is 
6’ 3”!” 

“Do you still think the East plays 
better basketball than the West?” 

Nat looked surprised. “Say, I stopped 
saying that years ago. Especially after 
watching Stanford, De Paul and Okla- 
homa A. & M. come East year after 
year and drub the best we had. 

“The East and West now play much 
the same kind of game. About the 
only real difference is in shooting. The 
West shoots a whole lot more with one 
hand. At that, some of our Eastern 
teams are now going in heavy for one- 
hand popping. Rhode Island State is a 
shining example.” 


Suddenly Nat jumped to his feet. 
“No! No!” he roared, dashing onto the 
floor. “Spread, spread! Don’t bunch up, 
And you, Kappie, what are you doing 
under the basket? You're not big 
enough, tricky enough, to stay under. 
All you do is jam the middle. Get in, 
then get out quick. Look, like this.” 

Nat then demonstrated. And it was 
a joy to behold. Although he’s in his 
middle 40’s, he’s as trim as he ever was, 
Twenty years ago, he captained the 
famous Original Celtics, the greatest 
professional team of all time. 

The player everybody came to see 
was Holman, He was lightning fast, 
an amazing passer, and a dead shot. 
He’s still a panther on his feet. He gives 
you the impression he could take on 
any one of his players and run rings 
around him. 

After practice, we trailed Nat to his 
office. 

“Here’s something you'll be interested 
in,” he said, opening his locker. We 
looked in and saw a huge stack of 
movie reels. 

“They're movies of nearly all our big 
games the past six years,” he explained. 
“I let my boys see for themselves all 
the silly little errors they make.” 


—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor. 








Christmas gift!... Have a Coca-Cola 
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---the presents arrive from the folks at home 


What a time to celebrate! No wonder Merry Christmas and Have a Coke 
are heard from all hands. Words that speak of good cheer. The good 
things get around in this world and Coca-Cola is one of then:—a symbol 
of American ways. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


-the global 
high-sign 

















ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


QUIZ BIZ 

The quiz biz shows no sign of fizzing. 
By that we mean that quiz programs 
are still one of the most popular items 
on.the air. What’s more, everybody 
seems to want to get into the act — and 
just about everybody does. The junior 
geniuses hold forth on The Quiz Kids 
(ABC — Sun, at 7:30 p.m.). Husbands 
and wives match wits on The Better 
Half (MBS — Thurs. at 10:00 p.m.). 
Radio detective characters are guest 
stars on Quick As a Flash (MBS — Sun. 
at 6:00 p.m.). Information Please 
(NBC — Mon. at 9:30 p.m.) features 


the very bright demonstrating their | 
brilliance. Just plain people match wits | 
and cudgel their brains on Take It or | 


Leave It (CBS — Sun. at 10:00 p.m.) 


emceed by that $64 question man, Phil | 
Baker; Dr. 1.0. (NBC — Mon. at 10:30 | 
(MBS — | 
Sun. at 9:30 p.m.); Two Cities Quiz | 
(MBS —Sun. at 3:00 p.m.); Detect | 


p.m.); Double or Nothing 


and Collect (ABC — Thurs. at 9:30 
p.m.). Sometimes the contestants cud- 


gel each other, as on Truth or Conse- | 
quences (NBC — Sat. at 8:30 p.m.), | 
where such forms of violence are ex- | 


acted as consequences. 


Thanks to the Yanks (CBS — Mon. | 
at 7:30 p.m.) held its Navy Day cele- | 
bration on board the battleship New | 


York, M.C. Bob Hawk chose contest- 


ants from the maintenance crew and | 
their wives and mothers. One sailor, | 
when asked to complete the Dorothy | 
Parker quotation: “Men never make | 
re- | 


passes at girls who wear ——,” 
sponded with, “Slacks!” 

There’s something new —even on 
quiz programs. Movie Quiz (ABC— 
Mon. at 8:30 p.m.) is a ‘variation on 
audience participation programs. The 
winnings will go to the contestant who 
is able to identify the stars, scenes, and 
titles of current movies by hearing ex- 
cerpts of the picture’s sound tracks. 


HOOPER SUPERS 


Latest tabulations by C. E. Hooper, 
Inc. rate radio’s leading programs. 


(1) It’s a tie between Bob Hope and 
Fibber McGee and Molly. (2) Jack 


Benny. (3) Fred Allen. (4) Charlie Mc- | 


Carthy, (5) Lux Radio Theater. (6) 
Mr. District Attorney. (7) Walter Win- 
chell. (8) Hildegarde. (9) Screen Guild 
Players. (10) Take It or Leave it. 


(All program hours listed are E.S.T.) 





$75,000 
for boy MODEL BUILDERS 


8 UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS 


8 CASH AWARDS | 
= 36 CONVENTION TRIPS 


Here’s the biggest news you’ve read in a long time. You 
are eligible to try for these awards in the TWO competitions 
listed below —if you reside in the United States and are 
between the ages of 12 and 19 inclusive. 


1. NAPOLEONIC COACH COMPETITION 3< 2. MODEL CAR DESIGN COMPETITION 
— 316 awards, including two $5,000 | — 316 awards, including two $4,000 
and two $3,000 scholarships. In | and two $2,000 scholarships. All 
this, you build a miniature model {| you do is make a solid model auto- 
Napoleonic Coach to plans we fur- | mobile embodying your own ideas 
nish you. 3% of motorcar design. 


Rules are simple and fair 


In both competitions the following regulations will prevail. Boys 12 
years old, or older, but not yet 16 by September 1, 1945, compete in the 
Junior Division. Boys 16 years old, or older, and not yet 20 on September 
1, 1945, compete in the Senior Division. All boys within these age limits 
are eligible to Guild Membership. There are no dues or entrance fees of 
any kind. Each member shall receive, without charge, an official Guild 
membership card and button, and a full set of Guild drawings and in- 
structions. Both competitions close July 15, 1946, and are open to all 
boys within the age limits, including the sons of General Motors em- 
ployes. In all cases where the son of a General Motors employe qualifies 
for an award, duplicate awards will be made. 


CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


| foundation sponsored by 
of General Motors 


| - 

FISHER BODY 

1 An educationa 
Fisher Body Division 

General Motors Bidg., Detroit 2, are ook . 
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HOLY MORNING 


(Continued) 


she knotted the cloth more securely 
about her head and prepared to walk 
back to the house. The snow was fall- 
ing now out of the blackness overhead 
and it danced a brief fantastic dance 
in the light from the west-room window. 
The dance having passed beyond the 
beam, the snow fell to the ground 
straightway and made a deep white 
fluff over the path and reached darkly 
off into all the unseen fields, Walking 
along the path with the cup of milk, 
Sabina heard the barking of many dogs 


far away to the east and the north. She 
stopped in the path to listen, thinking 
that all the hounds of the ridge must 
be loosed. 

“Why wouldn’t Tobin and Brown, 
over on the ridge, keep their dogs close 
tonight?” she asked, listening. 

She went back to the barn and made 
all more secure. She looked to the safety 
of their two ewes and the old ram, and 
she found them huddled together near 
the inner wall that divided the cow’s 
shed from the place where the wagon 
was kept. When the cow had eaten the 
last of her hay she went slowly to the 
place where the sheep were and stood 
against the inner wall as if she found 





How to help a friend (?) in need 


1. When your best friend is in dire need of 
an extra-fine shirt, show him that your 
heart is correctly situated by lending him 
one of your own good-looking Arrow Shirts, 
plus an Arrow Tie and Arrow Handker- 
chief to match. 


3. There! Now you can see your Arrow 
Ensemble as others see it! Notice how all 
its colors harmonize perfectly. Neat Arrow 
Shirt under his coat. Colorful Arrow Tie, 
matching just right. Blending Arrow Hand- 
kerchief in his pocket. 





2. Watch him as he slips into your shirt. 
Since he’s of the same size, you can get a 
fair picture of how trim-looking Arrow’s 
Mitoga figure-cut makes your own torso. 
(Arrow’s are Sanforized-labeled, too—can’t 
shrink more than 1%.) 


4. vires! How do you like that! Lend him 
the best torso coverage in town, and he 
uses it to-ensnare YOUR girl! MORAL: 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be. Make 
your friends get their own Arrow outfits. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear ¢ Handkerchiefs ¢ Sports Shirts 





warmth for herself in the brown boards. 
Sabina lifted the lantern high and 
looked about over the huddled animals. 
The hens and the cock were perched on 
the rim of the manger, sitting close to- 
gether. The horse had lain down ip his 
stall. Sabina left them when she had 
given the old ram one more bite of hay. 

At the kitchen door she shook the 
snow from her clothing and stamped 
her feet. Her hands were red and cold. 

“Oh, it’s good inside a house,” she 
said to Patty. The inside warmth 
wrapped her about and pressed upon 
the cold that stil] clung to her. 

The plum cake stood, turned from its 
pan, to cool on the table. A plucked 
fowl beside it waited for the morrow’s 
cooking. It was cold in the kitchen and 
they hurried the dishes into the press 
and went swiftly to the other room, 
where the great fire burned. Making 
preparations for Christmas, Pattv 
brought coal and wood to the fireside. 

“T'm fairly of a mind to go out to the 
barn at midnight and see what the sheep 
and old Nan might do.” 

“I am of a mind to go too,” Sabina 
said, “I never once suspicioned old Nan 
might know when Christmas comes and 
kneel down.” 

“The hounds are in a mean way off 
on the ridge. I fastened the barn tight 
with the wooden pin.” 

“You shut Christmas inside the barn 
and bolted shut the door.” Patty 
laughed. is 

“When Luke Shaw came here last, 
before he went to the garden where you 
dug the turnips, I said a word to him 
about Christmas.” 

“What could you say to Luke about 
that?” 

“I talked to him a considerable long 
while. I said, ‘A person goes, when 
Christmas comes, to the place he most 
wants to be,’ and he said it was as true 
as truth itself, a person did so if he 
mortally could.” 

Having said this, Patty added, “I 
wonder could we wake up at near 
twelve o'clock and go to the barn. | 
could have the lantern ready.” 

“We could set the alarm in the old 
clock to go off with a little sputter at a 
time near to twelve,” Sabina answered 

Patty brought the lantern and tended 
it carefully. Then Sabina waked Uncle 
Tim and told him it was time to sleep 
in the bed. She brought an earthen jug 
of hard cider to set on the hearth so 
that it would be warm and mellow for 
drinking on Christmas morning. With 
Patty, she made up the bed for com- 
pany with clean covers and lay down. 

“I feel all in a flutter in my skin and 
drowsy in my head,” Patty said, after 
she was well folded under the covers. 
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“The clean bed goes to my head and 
make me seem ready to laugh.” 

And Sabina: “I feel the same like you 
describe, ready to laugh and all in a 
flutter in my skin. Now I'm half asleep 
1 can hardly tell which is Patty and 
which Sabina, or where Sabina leaves 
off and Patty begins.” 

“It is pleasant,” Patty said. “But out- 
side are the hewnds. Oh, hear how they 
scream under the bark as they go.” 

“They are a mean set, to pleasure 
themselves on the hurt of a sheep.” 

“It’s a strange world where such is 
the way things use. I can hear the dogs 
come nearer.” 

“The foxes kill the rabbits and the 
birds and the geese, and the hounds 
kill the foxes. But mankind is the only 
one that wars on his own kind. That's a 
thing to think about surely.” 


“Drives his own sort away and hunts | 


his own down off the face of the earth. 
Does he, Sabina?” 

“Mankind does. The mankind is the 
only sort that so uses his own. I used to 
read the papers in the eat-place.” 

‘Why, then, would a beast kneel 


dawn to his religion’ if that’s the way | 


mankind uses?” 

Sabina could not answer. The dogs 
were running hard again, among all the 
fields, They swept over Uncle Tim’s 
hayfield and leaped the fence to howl 
in their flight across the snowy stubble 
where the corn had been. The small 
brown clock on the mantel began to 
strike in a faint metallic beat, the ham- 
mer pulsing lightly on the cracked metal. 
Patty was asleep. The alarm clock ticked 
in a low swift rhythm. The dogs were 
leaving the field and were set toward the 
hizh ridge behind the house, as if they 
had left the sheep and gone after the 
foxes. In her thought swift hounds were 
running down the world. They were 
begging for pity. They were wanting 
the sheep and the foxes that ran ahead 
of them through the clods and dust of a 
torn field. The mouths of the hounds 
were open to cry their wrongs, to whim- 
per for pity and anger at the fox that 
would not be caught. War roared across 
the world, Men in thousands were made 
to run from land .o land, and no place 
was left for them to be. When the swift 
procession had passed, the warmth of 
her own being folded over her and she 
fell into a deep sleep. 

A little flutter of sound from the clock 
waked her, The hands marked the hour 
as twenty-five minutes before twelve. 
Sabina called Patty and they arose and 
put on their clothes swiftly. Patty stirred 
the fire to a fine blaze. They were bright 
with daring and laughter over their 
dressing, each one wanting to be the 
first ready. Patty~lighted the lantern 








Chinese doctors, so legend says, are paid 
to keep patients healthy, not just to cure 
them when sick. In this Materials Labora- 
tory at Wright Aeronautical, scientists fol- 
low much the same idea—to make powerful 
Wright Cyclone aircraft engines even more 
powerful, more economical. 

Heat, cold, salt, acids, light rays, endur- 
ance runs and utter destruction are used 
for one end: more power. Year after year, 
war or peace, research goes on. It’s one 
more reason why Wright Cyclone engines 
continue to lead the parade of power. 


Sm Engineers’ Pocket Size Handbook 
eh —crammed full of formulas, tables, 
aerodynamic data, plane designa- 
tions, conversion factors, interna- 
tional vocabulary, maps. Send 25¢ 
in U.S. coin to Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
Paterson 3, New Jersey, Dept. § 2. 


WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


DIVISION OF 


CURTISSY@} WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 














FACTORY FOR FACTS 


1. X-ray eyes in lead lined room 
inspect castings for flaws. 


2. Red heat furnaces test ways to 
harden metals to add strength. 


3. Photographs make “before-and- 
after" records of all tests. 

4. Spectrograph splits light rays of 
metal samples burning in arc flame, 
gives rapid analysis of elements in 
production materials. 


5. Metallographers enlarge speci- 
mens 4,000 times for metallurgical 
study of grain structures. 

6. Research projects on piastics, 
rubber, non-metallic materials. 


7. Physical test section measures 
fatigue, impact, breaking point and 
hardness of engine materials. 

8. Oil and gasoline scientists 
guarantee fuels of specified power. 


9. Electro chemists develop and 
check plating methods. 


10. Acids etch cross-sections of 
metals for grain flow study. 


11. Chemists analyse alloys, study 
corrosio ist e tests. 


12. Scientific trouble-shooters aid 
production, foundries, shops, test 
cells. Research groups map out new 
development work. 

















THE 
RIGHT POINT 
| FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


Now is the time to get the pen with 
the point that writes your way. 


Today’s school assignments will look 
better and your Esterbrook will go 
along with you when you enter busi- 
ness. No other pen can serve you so 
well as the pen with the point that is 
right for the way you write. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


9550 1555 


ane Mothend ~— 4 








Osterbrook 


FOUNTAIN PENS WITH 


NUMBERED POINT STYLES 
for your personal selection 
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with a splinter from the wood on the 
hearth. They wrapped shawls about 
their heads and drew heavy coats over 
their shoulders. Then they opened the 
door of the room and went to the porch 
outside. 

The clouds had parted and the snow 
had ceased to fall. The light of the set- 
ting moon fell as a red glow over the 
white fields. About the house the snow 
was trampled, as if the dogs had been 
running near to the house not long since. 
A faint flow of sound came from the 
barn, where the setting mcon thrust a 
dense shidow, a sound like the whisper 
made by the moving limbs or wings of 
beasts and fowls. The cock crowed 
once, a weak fluting of chilled and muf- 
fled sound. 

Then Sabina saw that some living 
creature was crouched beside the door- 
step. She went down the two low steps 
and stood, calling for the lantern, call- 
ing Patty to see. A form lay in the drift 
of snow, but it moved once and drew 
more nearly to the wall. 


“There is snow on its face and blood,” | 


Patty called out. 

“Blood on its coat. Call to it,” Sa- 
bina leaned near to Patty and whis- 
pered. 

“Who is it?” Patty cried out. 

“Who are you? Is she hurt?” They 
were asking. 

“It is not a woman-person. It’s a 
child. It has got on a light coat.” 

Sabina reached fearfully toward the 
creature and laid a hend upon it and 
she brushed aside the snow. It was a 
crouching animal. Her fingers were en- 
tangled in cold damp wool. Patty held 
the lantern closer and they saw the 
torn flesh of a sheep and saw blood 
dripping freshly from a wound. 

“What sheep is it?” Patty asked. 

“It is one tormented by the dogs. It 
is hurt but not dead.” 

“She is a young ewe, hardly past the 
age of a lamb. See how smooth her 
coat is. The dogs have bit her on the 
neck and have run her most to death.” 
- The ewe was passive and trembling. 
Sabina drew it from the ground and 
made it stand, Then Patty caught at the 
head and guided it up the steps. They 
brought her into the house and led her 
to the corner to the right of the fire- 
place, where: she sank swiftly down. 
Sabina renewed the fire and she brought 
a torn cloth with which to bind up the 
bleeding neck, but she did not know 
how to make use of the cloth, and so the 
beast lay. 

“Whose sheep can it be?” 

“I can’t give up yet it is a woman or 
child. I got such a morta! shock to see 
it in the snow and see it look human.” 

“Oh, it is stretched out to die, It 








Send for this big 
22,000-WORD 
WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 


Here’s your chance to get — prac- 
tically as a gift — a big, complete, 
up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 defi- 
nitions, and 12 special sections, 
including a digest of military and 
naval facts. Just mail 15¢ and two 
empty 5c Planters Bags or 15¢ 
and one empty 10c Planters 
Mixed Nuts bag to PLANTERS, 
Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent promptly. 








GRADUATION 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
INVITATIONS 


nd 


NAME CARDS 


by America’s most outstanding pro- 
ducers. Largest selection of ultra- 
modern designs. Only company of- 
fering 40% rebate plan. Fast deliv- 
ery service. Samples gladly sent 
without obligation. Write today to 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO. 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 








HUNTING & FISHING 


is a monthly magazine crammed 
full of hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, dog and boating stories 
and pictures, invaluable infor- 
mation about guns, fishing 
tackle, game laws changes, best 
places to fish and hunt—count- 
less ideas that will add more 
fun to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer 


Send 25c in stamps or coin and 
we will send you Hunting & 
Fishing for six months. 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE 
Boston, Mass. 
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cries like a child in a terrible pain.” 


The ewe lay on its side, stretched 
out, limp and bent with pain. It cried 
in long wailing bleats. Then it began to 
pant heavily and to shake, as if a spasm 
were upon it, and it gave birth to a 
small lamb, The new-born beast was no 
larger than a month-old kitten, but was 
alive. The mother curled slightly to in- 
clude the little one between her stif- 
tened limbs and lay in a swoon as if 
she were near to death. 

At that moment a step began to beat 
heavily outside, as if a man were com- 
ing through the snow. The feet stamped 
at the door and then a slow, gentle 
knock sounded, to make it known that 
someone asked politely to be let in. 
Patty went to the door awd when she 
had opened it a little way Sabina saw 
that Luke Shaw stood outside. He was 
laughing. His face was ruddy in the 
light of the lantern and the fire. His 
eyes were shining with their own bright- 
ness and with the cold. “I said, ‘I see a 
light.” Reason why I came,” he said. 

“Oh, come inside,” Patty said. She 
was drawing him inside the door. “Oh, 
look, Luke, at what is here on the 
Hoor, and just now got born a little 
lamb. The mother is about to die. Come 
in and help us.” 

Sabina began tc tremble to know that 
she must show him the torn beast. She 
caught her breath in deep panting sobs, 
and she pointed to the young ewe 
where it lay in the space beside the 
hearth. 

“Oh, she will die. We must hurry 
and .do ” Sabina turned toward the 
sheep. Shaw leaned over the beast, 
which was stretched out limply now as 
it it would yield up life altogether. 

“How did she get inside a man’s 
house? .. . A hot drink. Give me quick 
a little of whatever is in the jug. A hot 
mash of meal would be good. .— .” 
Shaw began to work with the ewe. 

They leaned over the sheep. Sabina 
laid the lamb on a cushion near the fire. 
Then she made steady the creature’s 
head and Shaw poured the drink into 
her mouth and rubbed gently on her 
lifted throat. Patty went away to get 
the meal and she mixed it with a little 
of the mash with her fingers. They knelt 
together beside the animal. “Oh, don’t 
let it die,” Sabina whispered. 

“Oh, I’m afraid it will. What can we 
do? Give it a little more of the drink.” 

“Get the cup.” They called orders to 
each other and leaned together above 
the suffering beast, pleading with each 
other that it might not die. 

“She is better,” Shaw said at last. 
“See how she makes herself ready to 
rest. Not stretched out like a thing dead 
or ready to die. She’s laid down like a 





sheep will. She’s on the way back to 
life. Let her ease herself and rest a 
littie.” 

“The little one might not have any 
milk until tomorrow. I wish it could 
have a little drink now before day.” 

“Lay the lamb close beside . . . here, 
close beside the ewe. She might come 
around faster with the lamb against 
her side.” Shaw took the lamb from 
Patty’s hands and placed it beside its 
mother. 

“She might get it some milk if she 
feels it against her side.” 

Sabina looked across at Patty, who, 
like herself, knelt above the suffering 
sheep. The face was lowered to the in- 
fant lamb, as her own had lately been. 
Compassion bore downward on the 
cheeks and made firm the softly flow- 
ing mouth. The face was pale in the 
after-midnight hour of broken sleep, but 
the cheeks and the mouth were red 
from the hours spent each day outside 
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in the glow of the cold. Patty laid a 
gentle hand on the ewe’s thigh and 
bent the lamb a little nearer to enfold 
the. small new-born. 

“Reason why I came, ” Shaw said, * 
[ saw a light. . 

Outside a horn was calling the dogs. 
Their cries now were but the answering 
notes that followed the command of the 
horn. Shaw looked straight toward her- 
self. 

“I saw a light and | said, ‘Sabina is 
not asleep, I know. I'll go where Sa- 
bina is.’ Christmas time, and a man 
goes where he most wants to be. Is why 
I came to Uncle Tim’s door, Out with 
Tobin and Brown to quiet the dogs. 
‘Sabina,’ I said, ‘is not asleep. I'll go,’ I 
said, ‘to be. where Sabina is.’ ” 





From Not by Strange Gods by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. Copyright 1938, 1941 by 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. Reprinted by 
arrangement with The Viking Press, Inc. 
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) Ways t to Check a Cough 


(DUE TO A COLD) 





— 


Bu TIE UP your mouth with a 
napkin or bed sheet .... but even at 
best this is only a gag. 














2—TlE IN to that cough with 
soothing, delicious Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops. Black or Menthol, 
Still only 5¢. 











SMITH BROTHERS 


COUGH DROPS 


Like many good things, they’re sometimes scarce. 
But they’re worth asking for —so keep trying! 









—— 





Fed 


WELL if it gets you mad enough you can 
take a “‘poke” at somebody. Or, you can 
curl up inside yourself and forget the rest of 
the gang. Or, you car do what Ted did. 





BEFORE Ted go. ..cc .o using Wildroot 
Cream-Oil he certainly took a razzing from 
the gang. The girls and fellows called him 
“broomhead”’, “haystack”, and a lot of 
other things. Look at some of the notes he 
used to get. And look at Ted now that he 
uses Wildroot Cream-Oil regularly. 





HOW ABOUT YOU? You don’t have to go 
around wondering if messy hair is getting 
you the “razzberry.” Try using a spot of 
{Wildroot Cream-Oil every morning. Ask for 
it at your barber or drug counter. Remem- 

» non-alcoholic Wildroot Cream-Oil con- 
tains LANOLIN. It grooms hair, relieves 
dryness and removes loose dandruff. For 
(10-day trial supply, send 10c to Dept. SM-12 
‘Wildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


At your barber 


or drug counter FP WILDROoT 
NON-ALCOHOLIC Po crtam-on 
CONTAINS 


FORMULA 


LANOLIN 
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Movie-of-the-Month 
Seal for December is 
awarded to RKO for 
Bells of St. Mary’‘s. 


THE BELLS OF ST. MARY’S 
Mi(RKO. Produced ond Directed 
by Leo McCarey.) 


The editors of Scholastic Magazines 
choose RKO’s The Bells of St. Mary's 
as their Movie-of-the-Month for De- 
cember. It is a heart-warming story 
_ about the work of a priest and a nun in 
| the little Catholic school, St. Mary’s. 
| When Father O’Malley (Bing Cros- 
| by) arrives at St. Mary’s to take charge, 
he finds the buildings about to be con- 
demned as unsafe. There is no money 
available for repairs. Wealthy Horace 
P. Bogardus (Henry Travers) is erect- 
ing a new corporation building next 
door, and expects to buy the school 
property for a parking lot. O’Malley 
sees no alternative for the school. 

But Sister Superior Benedict (Ingrid 
Bergman) refuses to think of giving up 
St. Mary’s. Instead, she has her nuns 
praying day and night that Mr. Bo- 
gardus will be moved to give them his 
building for a new school. Father 
O’Malley thinks this is rather taxing the 
power of prayer. 

Such is the main plot. But*the real 
story is in little incidents that arise in 
the dealings of the priest and the nun 
with their students. Father O’Malley 
and Sister Benedict do not always see 
eye to eye in their views on education. 
Sister Benedict is considerably dis- 
tressed to discover that O’Malley thinks 
she should pass all her students whether 
they pass their examinations or not. 

One of the most delightful scenes in 
the film shows Sister Benedict teaching 
a boy the art of boxing. 

Another scene which is a high spot 
in this year’s theater fare, is-one in 
which a group of first graders drama- 
tize the nativity scene for their Christ- 
mas play. No one has instructed them. 
They make up their lines as they go 











along. Nothing could be more natural 








or touching. It is exactly right that 
they should eud up singing “Happy 
Birthday, Dear Jesus—” instead of 
“Silent Night.” 3 

Laurels for acting can be handed 
enthusiastically to everyone in the cast. 
There is not cne poor performance. All 
the characters are credible, even where 


‘ circumstances are exaggerated. 


Hard-bojJed critics may object that 
the film is too “sweet.” But there is a 
great difference between “sweetness” 
that comes from out-and-out sentimen- 
tality and that which comes from a sin- 
cere effort to portray kind and gentle 
people. We think The Bells of St. 
Mary’s is a sincere effort. 

We would suggest that a nice Christ- 
mas present for the whole family might 
be to go to The Bells of St. Marys. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 
“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “““The Bells of St. Mary’s. 
“The Spanish Main. “This Love of Ours. 
“Kitty. “Spellbound. ““The Southerner. 
¥¥Story of GI Joe. “Pride of “the 
Marines. 

Comedy: “Kiss and Tell. “She Wouldn’t 
Say Yes. “Blithe Spirit. “Duffy’s 
Tavern. ““Weekend at the Waldorf. 

Musical: ““Yolanda and the Thief. 
“¥State Fair. “The Dolly Sisters. 

Mystery: “““The House on 92nd 


Street. ““And Then There Were None. 
“Mildred Pierce. 
Western: ““San Antonio. ~“Dakota. 
Documentary: “““The True Glory. 
Short: “““The House I Live In. 





Sister Benedict (Ingrid Bergman) has 
to administer first aid to a student. 
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WE suggest records for Christmas 
because: 

— in recent letters to our Jam Session 
regarding their favorite entertainment, 
high school students rated listening to 
records first. Before the movies. Before 
radio programs. Records, records, rec- 
ords, they said! 

— it’s easy to fit the gift to your 
pocketbook, One “special” platter is as 
nice a gift as an album. 

— records are a gift that give lasting 
pleasure. 

Here’s a brief list of suggestions 
culled from recent releases and some of 
the old stand-bys. 

Jake’s middle name is J-A-Z-Z: Spe- 
cul Delivery Stomp (Victor) by Artie 
Shaw and his Gramercy 5... a heat 
wave with lots of melody and drive 
plus some neat trumpet and clarinet 
licks — or Begin the Beguine (Decca) 
by Eddie Heywood . . . Eddie, the 88- 
man, gives with a wonderful left hand 
on the bass. For something in an album 
— History of Jazz, Vol. I. (Capitol) ... 
five tasty hot dishes served up Southern 
style by “Leadbelly,” Zutty Singleton’s 
Trio, Eddie Miller’s quartet, Wingy 
Manone’s Dixieland Band, and Nappy 
LaMare’s Levee Loungers. 

Cherry loves ballet music: Verklarte 
Nacht (Victor) . . . a sensitive, moving 
recording of Schonberg’s most popular 
work by Vladimir Golschmann and the 
St. Louis Symphony Orch. — Borodin’s 
vigorous Prince Igor (Victor) by Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orch. 

Cousin Kermit and “the ballad’: 
Single discs or albums of: Josh White 
and Burl Ives (Asch) are best . . . Burl 
Ives” second glbum, The Wayfaring 
Stranger, has wider range than his first 
... selections vary from the classic Blue 
Tailed Fly to the melancholy Foggy 
Foggy Dew. 

Deke’s strong on symphonies: Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 5 (Columbia) 
by Bruno Walter and the New York 
Philharmonic . . . perfect if he’s just 
starting a collection — Just released 
Schubert’s Symphony No, 6 in C Major 
(Victor) by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the London Philharmonic . . . excep- 
tionally fine recording of one of Schu- 
bert’s lesser-known works — Shostako- 
vitch’s Symphony No. 5 (Columbia) by 
Rodzinski and the Cleveland Orch. 

Suzie and “swing”: Sleepy Time Gal 
(Columbia) by Harry James and Orch. 


Dcsn.g! 
+¢ 


— My Guy's Come Back (Majestic) by 
Thelma Carpenter, and Bud Freeman’s 
Orch. — It Gotta Be This or That (Vic- 
tor) by Benny Goodman. 

Dad likes vocals: The lusty, robust 
Songs of the Red Army (Columbia) by 
the U.S.S.R. Choir — Patter Songs from 
Gilbert and Sullivan (Columbia) by 
Nelson Eddy. 

For Aunt Gracie — show tunes: Musi- 
cal Comedy Favorites (Columbia) by 
Andrew Kostelanetz and Orch... . 
Oklahoma (Decca) . . . Rodgers and 
Hammerstein favorites sung by mem- 
bers of the original N. Y. production. 
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Polly wants “piano technique”: Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in F Minor, “Apassion- 
ata,” (Victor) . . . Rubenstein plays 
with intense feeling and brilliant tech- 
nique—A Recital of Modern Music 
(Columbia) . . . Oscar Levant plays 
selections from Gershwin, Debussy, 
Shostakovitch, and Ravel — For a lighter 
touch an Alec Templeton disc, A Pretty 
Girl Is Like a Melody (Columbia). 

Gay goes for the “Gershwin style”: 
George Gershwin Music (Decca) by 
Paul Whiteman’s Orch. — Rhapsody in 
Blue (Columbia) by Eugene Ormandy 
and the Philadelphia Orch. 
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é | $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
Wow! FOR ONLY 10c! 
500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c¢ or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 


MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 


Expert training on Lathes, Milling Machines, Shapers, 
Grinders, etc. — Mechanical Drafting, Blueprint Read- 





ing and Designing. 
Allied shops are completely equipped and 
Approved for G. |. Training @ Days, Evenings. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 South Michigan Avenue @ Chicago 5, Illinois 


ol. 



























REGENTS 
EXAMS and ANSWERS 


American History Chemistry 
Modern History Physics 

Plane Geometry Economics 
Trigonometry Spanish 3 years 


Intermediate Algebra Spanish 2 years 


Advanced Algebra French 3 years 
General Biology French 2 years 


SEND 35¢ PER COPY TO 
BARRON’S REGENTS SERIES 


37 GERMANIA PLACE 
BROOKLYN 10, NEW YORK 
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Double-Talkies 


An aviation mechanics instructor, 
who suspected his class was drowsing 
off on him, decided to catch everyone 
off base. So he suddenly dropped into 
double talk. 

“You then take the loose sections of 
fendered smolg and gwelg them~being 
careful not to overheat the broughtabs. 
Then extract and wampf them gently 
for about a time and a half. Fwengle 
each one twice, then swiftly dip them 
in blinger (if handy). Otherwise dis- 
criminate the entire instrument in 
twetchels. Are there any questions?” 

“Yes,” came a sleepy voice from the 
rear. “Please explain what twetchels 


are.” 


Kablegram 
Jilted 


A large whale approached a U. S. 
submarine lying idle off a Pacific island. 
The whale was evidently under the 
impression that the sub was a lady. He 
thrashed about, spouted in a show-off 
fashion and finally gave the sub a few 
coy nudges. The skipper broke up the 
romance by moving off. “They’d never 
have been happy anyway,” he said. 


Clipper 


Daffynitions 

Bathing beauty —a girl worth wad- 
ing for. 

Pedestrian —a man who has two 
cars, a wife; and a son in high school. 

Ballet dancer —a jitterbug with a 
Russian accent. 

Parasite — a person who goes through 
a revolving door without pushing. 

Influence — something you think you 
have until you try to use it. 

An old flame — what a girl uses to 


burn up her new boy friend. 
~ Bulletin 


— and Juli-et! 


Act I: H. S. boy and his pay. 

Act II: H. S. boy and his pay and 
girl. 

Act. ITI: H. S. boy and girl. 

Act IV. H. S. boy. 


Hee-Haw! 


Hoagy Carmichael, the song-writer 
and sometimes movie actor, may have a 
new inspiration for a song. 

Recently Hoagy spent two days prac- 
ticing horseback riding for a film scene. 
A last-minute switch was made in the 
script and now Hoagy rides a mule! 


Or Plunk? 


Bob: “I thought a mandolin was the 
toughest instrument to play.” 

Bing: “What made you think that?” 

Bob: “The man in the music store 
told me it took a lot of pluck.” 








You can WIN a 
$1500 


private airplane absolutely free. 
See curtent issue of AIR WORLD Magazine. 
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AIR WORLD 


MAGAZINE 


AMERICA’S POPULAR 
MAGAZINE OF FLIGHT 
A reader-minded magazine 
for air-minded readers 


ero 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


6 issues for $1 .0O 


(Regular Price $1.20) 


COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
241 Church Street, New York City 


Here is my dollar. Send me the next six 
issues of AIR WORLD MAGAZINE. 


Name ASD acne 
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NO ISSUE DURING 
CHRISTMAS VACATION 


Following our usual custom, 
we will suspend publication 
during the holiday season. 


Ww 
TO ALL OUR READERS 
Merry Christmas! 
Happy New Year! 
Ww 


See you again 
January 7, 1946 
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Oops! 


Sweet Young Thing: “My, what a 
large skating rink!” 

Manager: “Yeah. It has a seating 
capacity of 5,000.” 

School Activities 

After taking a patient’s pulse, the 

conceited nurse always deducts ten 


beats to allow for her personality. 
Bealiner 


Swift Solution 


-Jonathan Swift, the great satirist, 
once advanced a taxation scheme that 
would solve all our revenue problems. 

“I propose,” Swift said, “that a tax be 
levied on female beauty.” 

“But could we make the women pay 
enough to make it worthwhile?” a lis- 
tener inquired. 

“Ah, yes,” replied the wily Swift. 
“Let every woman be permitted to 
assess her own charms — then she'll be 


generous enough.” 
& Wall Street Journal 





COVER 


Picture credits for the cover are 
(left to right): Acme; Wide World; 
Philip Gendreau; Ewing Galloway. 














GERMAN HITLER STAMPS 


Brought over American soldiers in small quan- 
pg as souvenirs. These stamps are bound to 
scarce because all remainders have 
homed by Allied Governments. most unique 
items in any collection. We will send two values, 
mint, one ee size and one large size, both for 
ly 0c sincere approva' applicants. Please 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268 4th Avenue. New York City 10, Dept. 805 
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for HORLICK’S 


You’ll be the most popular member of 
your crowd when you carry Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Tablets with you. Every- 
body likes Horlick’s Tablets . . . they 
taste so good ... they’re so handy to 
carry, 80 easy to eat... and they give 
you the quick and lasting food energy 
needed for study and play. 

It’s just like carrying your malted 
milks with you—eating ’em like candy 
—when you have Horlick’s Tablets be- 
cause these tasty little tidbits are Hor- 
lick’s, the Original, malted milk in 
compact form. 

Get both chocolate and natural. The 
10¢ and 25¢ sizes fit pocket and purse 
. .. the 43¢ economy jar is best for 
home and locker. 








A HINT TO MOTHERS: Keep 
e@ 5 Ib. jar of Horlick's, the 
Original, Powder on hand, so 
you can serve large glesses— 
with meals as well es between, 
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FOR ONLY A D 











RINGS $225 PINS. 60¢ 
ZTE 


112A Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
Prices subject to '20% Fed. Sales Tax 




















Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 

Finest quality. Reasonable prices 

from 3c up. Write amy at 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, W. 





Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION Ley = see in the 
. Lowest prices gg FH 
ions. “Noathiy 
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Senior Scholastic 


A National Magazine of Current Af- 
fairs and Literature for Supplemen- 
tary Study in High School Classes in 
History, English, and Other Subjects. 


Published weekly during the school year (32 
issues) in the following editions: Combined 
Edition, English Edition, Social Studies Edition, 
Teachers Edition. Contents copyright, 1945, by 
Scholastic Corporation, and may not be repro- 
duced without written permission. Indexed in 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and Publisher 

KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor-in-Chief 

JACK K. LIPPERT, Managing Editor 

G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, Vice President and 
Director of Advertising 

AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising to SCHOLASTIC, 220 East 
42d Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING? 








EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 
you ‘ 
wceo SHINOLA 

Shoe leather needs oily wax to shine and 
wear well. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps hold in and replenish the 
normal oils in leather—helps maintain flexi- 
bility, and that means longer wear. 


Remember—a shine is the sign of a healthy 
shoe. KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 







tense’ SHINOLA 
A SHNOLA)  OE AND 
' eae COLOR SHOE 











Studies Edition. 





¥ cards 
Write GRAFT-CARD. ‘Agencies 2" 235-N, 


HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QUIZ N24 


What comes 
with alphabets 
or plain, 

And sticks 
where placed 
with might 
and main? 
What gives 
each file a 
mark 


guidin 
Like lighted 
street signs 
after dark? 
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SWIMMING... 


Then and Now 


Uncle Sam is as much at home in a bathing suit as he is in that frock coat 
and top hat! Although we didn’t take up speed swimming until 1900, 
America was soon rated the No. 1 nation in swimming. Our first Olympic 
swim champ was C. M. Daniels, who won the 440-yard title in 1904. Since 
then, the red-white-and-blue has been hoisted high over many a pool. We 
gave the world the greatest swimmer of all time, Johnny Weismuller. Today, 
another American, Alan Ford, is the world’s speediest tank star. All of which 
proves that Americans not only know how to swim but also know how to train 
—for no one can become a star swimmer without sound coaching, plenty of 
sleep, and, above all, a diet of good, wholesome energy food. 


— 


And right here in America is grown one of the world’s most famous energy 
foods—those crisp, meaty, choice Virginia peanuts that are packaged in 
big 5c bags marked “Planters”. If you want energy food that is fun to 
eat, ask for ‘‘Planters Peanuts’’. And be sure to try the new Planters Mixed 
Nuts—salted almonds, cashews, pecans, peanuts—available either in yacuum- 
packed glass jars or in handy 10c bags. 
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ARMY-NAVY TEAM 
A Unit for This Week 


EORGANIZATION is in the air at Washington. The war 

has come to a successful close, and now that the cheer- 

ing and celebration are over, the nation is beginning to take 
stock. We won the war — of course. 

But did we win it in the quickest, most efficient way pos- 
sible? General Marshall’s report high-lighted, with frighten- 
ing emphasis, just how close we were, for a time, to losing. 
Would a different type of military organization in Washing- 
ton have done a better job? Would more closely integrated 
departments have resulted in greater cooperation between 
the armed forces? 

That’s the problem that’s worrying Congress just now, and 
with it, the American people. The answer won't be found 
in the history books or in manuals of warfare. If you want 
to come to some intelligent conclusion on the subject, you'll 
have to read your daily papers carefully, studying the state- 
ments of leading military men as they report before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee, and balancing their ar- 
guments one against the other. New weapons of war have 
brought a new type of warfare: “combined operations.” 
Should it bring a new type of administrative control? 


HOW TO GET READY 


It will aid your class to understand the problem if you 
review briefly for them the history and function of Presiden- 
tial cabinets, the role of the President as Commander-in- 
Chief, the establishment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
its functioning during the war. Ask students to read the 
articles in this issue on the proposed merger plan with great 
care, outlining in their minds not only the various proposals, 
but the arguments used to back up each. Appoint two de- 
bating teams to argue the matter out before the class. Let 
sides be chosen by lot. ° 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Plan to devote about half the period to the debate, limit- 
ing each speaker to a definite period, and leaving plenty of 
time for rebuttal arguments. Do not close the debate by 
“choosing the winner.” Good organization of material and 


clear presentation should be praised, but the main purpose 
of the debate is to clarify the roots of argument, and to 
teach students how to assay the news. 

Devote the second half of the period to general class dis- 
cussion, leaving the last five minutes for an over-all sum- 
mary. In closing, urge the class to keep up with latest devel- 
opments and be ready to report on them in class. 


TEACHERS EDITION 
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HIGH SPOTS 


Class Questions and Teaching Materials 


ARMY-NAVY GAME 


1. In the Army’s unification plan, what work would be 
assigned to the three Assistant Secretaries? 

2. What proposal has the Navy made regarding the or- 
ganization of the Air Forces? 

3. Who have been the principal witnesses before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee? 

4. What is meant by “combined operations”? How does 
warfare today differ from battle rae ee before the in- 
vention of the airplane? 

5. Under the Army plan, what would be the function of 
the board composed of the five Chiefs of Staff? 

For Reference: A Short History of the Army and Navy, 
Fletcher Pratt, Penguin Books (Infantry Journal), 25c. 

Makers of Modern Strategy, edited by Dr. Edward Mead 
Earle, Princeton University Press, 1943, $3.75. 

America’s Navy in World War II, Gilbert Cant, Day, 
1944, $3.75. 

Students should be referred also to the reports on the 
course of the war made by General Marshall (New York 
Times, October 10, 1945) and by General Amold (New 
York Times, November 12, 1945). 


YUCATION 
R OOM 


WORLD EDUCATION 


1. What is UNESCO? 

2. Name the chief delegates to the Educational conference 
from the U. S., England, and France. 

8. Which major power did not attend the conference? 

4. For Discussion: What are the chief provisions of the 
Charter adopted by the Conference? What are their prin- 
cipal aims? How will UNESCO help .in preserving the 
peace? What do you think is its importance in this task? 

Do you know of any previous attempts to preserve peace 
through education? 

Do ‘you think that the international exchange of school 
and college students will foster better understanding be- 
tween peoples? 

For Reference: “International Cultural Cooperation,” by 
Howard E. Wilson, International Conciliation, November, 
1945, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 405 
West 117th Street, New York 27, N. Y., 5c. 

“World Peace Through Education,” "The School Review, 
October, 1945. 

Only by Understanding, ke William G. Carr, Headline 
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Series, No. 52, Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y., 25c. 


HISTORY BOOKS 


Activity: Discuss with your class the importance of text 
books in educating people for peace. Does knowledge of a 
nation’s history and culture help give us a more understand- 
ing and friendly attitude towards them? 

Ask your students to discuss frankly with you the history 
texts they have studied in school. Do they feel that the books 
placed too much emphasis on one country, or on one part 
of the country? Would they like the proportion of study 
devoted to American history to be greater or less? What is 
their opinion of Dr. Commager’s suggestions for increasing 
international understanding? Try not to inject your own 
opinions into the discussion. 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR ICKES 


1. Name some of the other important posts held by Mr. 
Ickes in Washington. 

2. What contributions did he make to slum clearance? 

3. In what*ways did Secretary Ickes reverse the Depart- 
ment’s policy regarding national lands? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


BETHLEHEM 


When you or I start to write we are likely to rack our 
brains for something new and different, a theme that is 
startlingly novel. Have you ever stopped to think that there 
are some stories that you have heard over and over and 
that you enjoy each time because they are familiar? They 
hold no suspense for you. Most of them are simple stories. 
When you were a child you listened to nursery rhymes and 
fairy stories that you knew by heart, but you were always 
ready to hear them again. The story of the shepherds and 
the wise men following a star to Christ’s cradle is one that 
never grows old. It has been retold in many ways. Can you 
remember when you first heard it? 

A traditional story gains in associations what it lacks in 
novelty. What associations does the Christmas story have 
for you? Have you played the part of a shepherd or of an 
angel in the dramatization of it? What feelings and emo- 
tions do you associate with it? What part did older people, 
parents and teachers, have in building up and handing on 
what you feel for it? 

The story of Christ’s birth has special religious signifi- 
cance for all Christians. Can you see why it would have 
universal appeal as a symbol of hope and promise to people 
in many times and places who do not believe in Christ's 
divinity? 

When you are retelling an old story the way in which 
you tell it is very important. Your audience expects you to 
follow certain established patterns, but you must justify 
your version by some new fitness, insight, meaning, beauty 
which you give to a well-knowh theme. Does this version of 
the Christmas story satisfy you? 

Notice differences between the speeches of the shepherds 
and those of the angels and kings. Rhyme is used very 


‘ 


effectively in this verse drama, but with great freedom. 
Study the rhyme patterns to prove to yourself hew varied 
they are. Can you find any rhyming pattern that carries 
over from the speech of one character to that of another? 
What other plays in verse have you read? 

If you are looking for a play for your Christmas as- 
sembly, you may want to present this one. With a little 
imagination and ingenuity you can give a very moving 
performance with simple staging and costuming. The lines 
of the play are lovely. Speaking them simply and sincerely 
will make your performance effective. Very simple lighting 
can create the atmosphere you want. 


HOLY MORNING 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. Life in Uncle Tim’s home is simple, genuine, unevent- 
ful, and comfortable. Why are Patty and Sabina, two young 
girls, contented and happy on Christmas Eve, shut away 
by snow and distance from the fun and gaiety that we 
associate with holiday celebrations? How do they create a 
holiday mood for themselves? What details can you pick 
out that contribute to the general atmosphere of well- 
being and kindly human relations? 

2. When you write a story do you imagine what has hap- 
pened to your characters before the story starts? It’s not easy 
to bring these details into a story naturally. List the ref- 
erences which Miss Roberts makes to things which hap- 
pened before the opening of her story. Study the way in 
which she refers to them. Notice in each case how she 
brings them in and what use she makes of them. You can 
easily see that this skillful handling of past events is more 
important in a short story than in a longer literary form 
but it is important in any fiction writing. Why? 

3. Luke Shaw is an important character and yet you 
don’t meet him until the story is more than three-quarters 
told. What impression of him have you built up before 
he enters? How has the author made him real and im- 
portant? Does he act as you would Pxpect him to from 
what you already know of him? 

4. What does Uncle Tim’s talk of the old belief that 
animals kneel at midnight on Christmas Eve contribute to 
the story? 

5. Do you know of any old beliefs similar to Uncle Tim’s? 
Tell about them. 





Key to “We Challenge You” 


I. l-a, 2-d, 3-d, 4-b, 5-b, 6-c. 

II. 1-Eisenhower, 2-Marshall, 3-McNarney, 4-Nimitz, 5-King. 
UL l-a, 2-d, 3-b, 4-d, 5-a, 6-c. 

iV. 1-T, 2-T, 3-O, 4-O, 5-F, 6-F, 7-T, 8-0. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


I. l-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b; 5-b; 6-a. 

II. should ought to; mispelling; me not repeating; two; write; 
teared; desert; wrote; wasn’t nothing; you're. 

III. 1-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-c; 6-a. 

IV. mercenary; erratic; repent; reluctant; yelp; candid; hexa- 
gon; resolve; intact; surrender; transparent; morose; appraise; 
stimulate. 
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Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 
of Scholastic Magazines has written 
an article on “The School as a Field 
for Public Relations” which appears in 
the 1945 Public Relations Directory 
and Yearbook. This is a subject of great 
interest not only to business and politi- 
cal organizations, but to teachers who 
annually are bombarded with free “edu- 
cational aids” and must judge their 
teaching value and integrity. “Intelli- 
gent educators have come to recognize 
that many business enterprises make 
contributions of high educational value, 
and that schools would be doing a short- 
sighted disservice to their students by 
insulating them completely from such 
materials.” Mr. Gould analyzes the vari- 
ous methods of approach and their re- 
lationship to the general philosophy and 
ethics of teaching. (Public Relations 
Directory and Yearbook, Inc., 82 Beaver 
St, New York, 5, N. Y.) 


This Way to Unity is a collection of 
prose and yerse edited by Arnold Her- 
tick and Herbert Askwith. Its aim is 
“the promotion of good will and team- 
work among racial, religious, and na- 
tional groups.” "t contains excerpts from 
the writings of a large number and 
variety of writers, both past and pres- 
ent, whose names are well known in 
the fields of writing, politics, etc. Since 
selections have been chosen for their 
literary merit as well as for the lesson 
of intercultural understanding which 
they teach, the book may be used ef- 
fectively in English classes as well as 
for social studies and civics. A large 
section of the book is devoted to valu- 
able teaching aids, such as discussion 
questions, projects, and lists of books 
and magazine articles. (Oxford Book 
Company, New York, 1945, $1.50.) 






































Stuart Chase is an author well known 
for his ability to make the problems 
of economics clear, and even, at times, 
entertaining. Such a book is Tomorrow's 
Trade: Problems of Our Foreign Com- 
merce, the fifth in a series of six re- 
ports on postwar questigns written for 
The Twentieth Century Fund. Its style 
is simple enough to interest the average 
intelligent high school student, yet it 
does not avoid the consideration of 
serious basic problems now worrying 
the professional economists. Presenting 
both sides of important questions, it 
helps the reader form his own conclu- 
sions. This book will aid both young 
people and adults to read the current 
headlines with greater intelligence and 





OFF THE PRESS 


understanding. (The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y., $1.00 or $5.00 for the 
series of six.) 
J ° co 

The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews (881 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y.) makes a valuable 
contribution to American democracy 
through intercultural education. Its re- 
cent publication, Building Bridges, by 
John H, Elliott, is a 47 page pamphlet 
designed for teachers and pupils in high 
schools. It describes the religious serv- 
ices and beliefs of the Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Jewish faiths, and tells 
something of the contribution which 
each group has made in building Amer- 
ica. It is attractively illustrated with 
photographs, and includes questions 
and teaching aids. (Single copy, 25c, 
ten copies or more, 15c each.) 

o o e 

English teachers have frequently re- 
marked on the propensity of young 
writers for solemn, morbid or tragic 
subjects. Students seem to find it al- 
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most impossible to write compositions 
which are light, humorous or satirical. 
Humor of America, edited by Max J. 
Herzberg and Leon Mones, is a collec- 
tion of prose and verse designed for 
classroom use Writers from Benjamin 
Franklin to current radio comedians are 
represented, and the book includes 
helpful analyses of various forms and 
types of humor, and suggestions for 
classroom discussion and activities. It 
should be eminently suitable either for 
regular class work or for outside read- 
ing, and it will encourage students to 
develop a more discriminating taste in 
their judgment of modern books and 
radio programs, (D. Appleton-Century, 
New York, 1945, $1.60.) 


The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion announces its 39th Annual Christ- 
mas Seal Sale. Get in touch with the 
local branch of the Association in your 
town. They will provide helpful teach- 
ing material and sheets of stamps. Since 
the sale of these stamps makes possible 
the continuation of a most important 
health service, students and their par- 
ents should be urged to buy ’as many 
as they can. 























Soa 


NO ISSUES DURING THE 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


In accordance with our usual custom, no issues of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES will be published - while 
the schools are closed for Yuletide celebrations. But 
you will receive the full 16 issues advertised for this 
semester — and our next issue will be dated January 


7, 1946. 















Until that time, all of us here at SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINES wish all of you the best of everything 
for Christmas — and throughout the New Year! 
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Report of the Harvard Committee 


HE recent publication by the Har- 

vard University Press of General Ed- 
ucation in a Free Society was a major 
event in the educational world. For 
nearly three years a committee of 
twelve men, each eminent in his field, 
worked together to prepare a report 
on “The Objectives of a General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society.” 

The Committee, appointed in 1943 
by President James Bryant Conant, of 
Harvard University, included the fol- 
lowing members: Paul H. Buck (chair- 
man), Dean of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences; John H. Finley, Jr., Eliot 
Professor of Greek; Raphael Demos, 
Professor of Philosophy; Leigh Hoad- 
ley, Professor of Zoology; Byron S. 
Hollinshead, President of Scranton 
Keystone Junior College; Wilbur K. 
Jordan, President of Radcliffe College; 
Ivor A. Richards, University Professor, 
Director of the Commission on English 
Language Studies; Phillip J. Rulon, 
Professor of Education and Acting 
Dean of the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation; Arthur M. Schlesinger, Francis 
Lee Higginson Professor of History; 
Robert Ulrich, Professor of Education; 
George Wald, Associate Professor of 
Biology; and Benjamin F. Wright, 
Professor of Government and Chair- 
man of the Department of Govern- 
ment. 


Primary Concern of Education 


In preparing the report, the com- 
mittee consulted many colleagues, at 
Harvard and at many colleges and 
schools, both public and private, 
throughout the country, as well as ex- 
perts in such fields as labor and em- 





... for busy teachers 
TIMELY—FACTUAL—COMPLETE 


Study kits and discussion guides 
on vital problems of 


the United Nations . . . its begin- 
nings . . . postwar reconstruction 
. organizing for peace . 
Study Kit No. 1 — THE UNITED 
NATIONS. Plus 23 large color 
charts, $2.25 
Study Kit No. 2—SAN FRAN- 
CISCO and Other Conferences, 
UNRRA. 60c 
in co-operation with the UNITED 
STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
UNITED NATIONS INFORMATION OFFICE 
610 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
Your inquiries most welcome. 





ployment. The study was made pos- 
sible by a grant from the President and 
Fellows of Harvard College. 

In his Annual Report to the Board 
of Overseers of January 11, 1943, 
President Conant wrote. 

The primary concern of American educa- 
tion today is not the development of the 
appreciation of the “good life” in young 
gentlemen born to the purple. It is the in- 
fusion of the liberal and humane tradition 
into our entire educational system. Our 
purpose is to cultivate in the largest pos- 
sible number of our future citizens an ap- 
preciation of both the responsibilities and 
the benefits which come to them because 
they are Americans and are free. 

The authors of the Report present 
a thoughtful and comprehensive analy- 
sis of American educational philosophy 
and practice as it has dealt with this 
problem, and with the question of 
general and special education, Gen- 
eral education, they assert, “must con- 
sciously aim at these abilities: at effec- 
tive thinking, communication, the mak, 
ing of relevant judgments, and the dis- 
crimination of values.” In school, gen- 
eral education in the three areas of 
knowledge, the Humanities, the Social 
Studies, and Science and Mathematics, 
“should form a continuing core for all, 
taking up at least half of the student’s 
time.” 

In their consideration of the teach- 
ing of the Humanities, the Committee 
makes many interesting criticisms and 
suggestions. Early reading matter is 
criticized for under-grading, for sub- 
English, and for premature formulation 
which leads the student to memorize 
critical judgments before he has had 
time to formulate his own experience 
and appreciation. Among some of the 
prevailing trends to be discouraged in 
the study of literature, they list the 
following: 

Stress on factual content as divorced 
from design. 

Emphasis on literary history, on generali- 
zations as to periods, tendencies and ready- 
made valuations — in place of deeper famil- 
iarity with the texts. 

Strained correlation with civics, social 
studies. 

Didacticism: 
closely sought. 

On the choice and ordering of texts 
they emphasize the following main 
points: 

The limits of available time to be kept 
in mind. Less to be studied rather than 
more. Omissions to be planned, not settled 
by the accident of shortage of time. 

Old and new writing to be proportioned 
with regard to a two-way traffic between: 


lessons in behavior too 


(a) The new as more immediate and 
leading to the more remote. 

(b) The old as explaining the tradition 
on which more difficult modern writing 
depends. 

The values of American and English 
literature and of other literature in transla- 
tion to be balanced. 

Texts for classroom study to be supple. 
mented by less difficult books for outside 
reading. Guidance to be provided since a 
chief end sought is extensive discriminating 
private reading. 

Emphasis on mere numbef of books read 
or book reports made to be questioned. 

Proper liberty to be secured for teachers 
in choosing the texts they can handle best 
— with enough organization to prevent un- 
desirable duplication. 

Historical sequence to be followed only 
if illuminating to the literature read. 


Teaching Reading Skills 


As means of developing better read- 
ing, stress is to be laid: 


On intensive, close study of well-written 
paragraphs and poems which are saying im- 
portant things compactly. 

On what a word is doing in a place ona 
page —in addition to its dictionary sense 
—and the dependence of this upon the 
context. 

On the normal ingredients of full mean- 
ing: the literal sense, the metaphoric im- 
plications, the writer’s (or speaker’s ) mood, 
his tone, his intent, his attitudes towards 
his point, his reader, himself, his work, and 
other people and things. . . . 

On the value of reading aloud for in- 
terpretation, and of choosing poems and 
passages of lasting significance to be mem- 
orized. ... 


Social Studies 


In the field of social studies, the Re- 
port states: 


The focus of work in general history 
should be Europe, although a course which 
failed to include the relation of certain 
events and tendencies in European history 
to those of other areas, particularly Asia, 
would be too narrow to serve the needs of 
modern citizenship . . . Its central goal must 
be kept clearly in mind: to set forth the 
main tendencies in the development of 
modern civilization Along with the 
study of general history should go the fur- 
ther study of geography . 

As for American history, the Commit- 
tee deplores the tendency to expose stu- 
dents to American history five or six 
times. Théy advocate its introduction as 
“part of a sequence of courses in history 
and the other social studies. The aim of 
such a course is to provide a basis for 
all later study or discussion of American 
life and society and for participation in 
the work of citizenship.” 

(General Education in a Free So- 
ciety, Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., $2.00.) 
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Building International Goodwill 
with Audio-Visual Aids 


UDIO-VISUAL education on a 
major scale has been used by the 
United States Government during 
World War II to bind our people to- 
gether in common effort and coopera- 
tion. The problems of the peace deserve 
no less an. expenditure of time and en- 
ergy. Now, more than ever, our means 
of communication should be used to 
encourage and instruct us in working 
together for international understand- 
ing. 

It is obvious that promotion of inter- 
national goodwill must be stressed in 
the classroom, for the pupils of today 
will be the world citizens of tomorrow. 
Teaching is no longer a matter exclu- 
sively of textbooks, and the teacher's 
responsibility is therefore greater than 
ever. She must select and apply those 
audio-visual aids which will best mold 
the attitudes of her pupils, She must 
also encourage and stimulate analysis 
of the material she presents. 

Analysis is dependent upon careful 
observation of the material, and the 
ability to discriminate between fact and 
opinion. Radio listening is an example 
in point. The teacher should guide the 
pupils so that they come to know and 
prefer the best radio news analysts and 
commentators, and voluntarily listen to 
these reliable sources of information. 

The teacher should not overlook the 
value of published material in promot- 
ing international understanding. News- 
papers, magazines, and pamphlets 
should be used in the classroom for dis- 
cussion. The best books on the inter- 
national topic under study should be 
brought to the pupils’ attention. Here 
the inter-dependence of audio-visual 
material becomes apparent. A discrim- 
inating reader is more likely to be a 
discriminating radio listener, and vice 
versa. Proficiency in these related ac- 
tivities trains the pupil's ability to ana- 
lyze and interpret what he reads and 
hears, and thereby detect propaganda. 

No student can understand the mean- 
ing of internationalism until he is fa- 
miliar with the geographical positions 
of other countries. A comprehensive 
picture of our global world, its resources, 


population, trade and market problems, 
requires a knowledge of maps and 
globes, Charts, such as those contained 
in the various publications of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, are 
a valuable supplement.* 

Authentic, well-chosen motion pic- 
tures give real meaning to the printed 
and spoken word. They enable the child 
more easily to understand and retain the 
facts of a subject. However, motion pic- 
tures are not the only kind of pictures 
of value to the classroom. An opaque 
projector will demonstrate the ease with 
which photographs, pictures and maps 
cui from periodicals, picture postcards, 
and mounted objects — such as coins — 
may be shown. Objects from the coun- 
tries under discussion may be exhibited 
to the class at large through this me- 
dium. A “still-picture” newsree] might 
be shown daily by means of the opaque 
projector if pictures and maps are cut 
from the newspapers and mounted. 

A suggested program for the use of 
audio-visual aids in the study of inter- 
national problems might be as follows: 

1. Arouse the pupil's interest in the 


topic by reading from the newspapers 
and classroom magazines. The special 
issues of Scholastic Magazines on vari- 
ous nations are excellent examples of 
coordinated visual materials and text. 
Further interest may be stimulated by 
providing —or asking pupils to collect 
—related objects for classroom exhibi- 
tion. 

2. Build on this interest by develop- 
ing an appreciation of, and a respect 
for, the cultures of different peoples. 
Good international relationships must 
be based on mutual respect and interest. 
Factors which Americans have in com- 
mon with the group under study should 
be emphasized. Significant differences 
should be evaluated. 

3. Help the child acquire information 
about the country, people, and culture 
through recommended reading, radio 
listening, and assigned projects. 

4. Use both motion and still pictures 
on the subject to promote and answer 
discussion questions, and to set in mo- 
tion classroom activities and projects 
centered around the theme. 


* Two helpful motion pictures on the subject of 
global geography are The Airplane Changes Our 
World Map (1 reel, ERPI, Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 20 No. Wacker Driver, Chicago, 
Ill.) and Global Air Routes (2 reels, National Film 
Board of Canada, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 
Til.). 


Evelyn Gerstein Associates, N. Y. 


Films on the daily life of people in other countries build international under- 
standing. In this scene from “The World in Action” series, English women 
repair bridges'and do other heavy work to relieve the manpower shortage. 
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RADIO PROGRAMS ‘FOR JANUARY 


(All times are Eastern Standard Time) 


11:30-12:00 Noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 

The world’s great books are discussed 

by leading authors, critics, and educators. 


:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 
Stimulating, thought-provoking discus- 
sions of current social, political and eco- 
nomic issues by members of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago faculty and others. 


:00-6:00 p.m. General Motors Sym- 
phony of the Air, NBC 

Arturo Toscanini will conduct six con- 
certs from Jan. 6 through Feb. 10. 


:00-7:30 p.m. Opinion Requested, 
MBS 


A panel of civilian experts, headed by 


Leo Cherne, answers questions of service- 
men and civilians. 


:00-9:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
MBS 
After the last Sunday in November, 
The Human Adventure will be broadcast 
from WGN, Chicago, and will not be 
available to New York listeners. Produced 
in cooperation with the University of 
Chicago, this program won the 1944 
. Peabody Award as radio’s outstanding 
educational series. 


10:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 

Great plays of the American Theater 
_.. Guild are presented with the original 
cast, insofar as possible. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS. 

Human interest program featuring in- 

terviews with newsworthy and note- 
worthy people. 


11:30-12:00 p.m. The Pacific Story, 
NBC 
Historical series relating the influence 
of developments in the Far East on U. S. 
and world affairs. 


MONDAY 


:00-3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
Best Sellers, ABC 
Dramatizations of the most popular 
current novels. One complete book is 
dramatized each week in five broadcasts. 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Story of America, CBS 

This seri¢s traces the development of 
life on the American continent from a 
social and economic standpoint, from 
pre-historic times up to the present. 
Jan. 7, The Land of. the Shoshones; Jan. 


14, President Jackson; Jan. 21, Pioneers 
of Literature; Jan. 28, Fremont and 
California. 


:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 
NBC 

Top stars of stage and screen featured 
weekly in dramatic radio entertainment 
about the America of today and yester- 


day. 
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5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 
Great music with dramatized incidents 
from the lives of the composers, music 
that speaks for foreign lands and peoples, 
and seasonal music. Some programs will 
take up, the development of musical 
forms. Jan 1, The Song of the Bells; 
Jan. 8, Beethoven; Jan. 15, “A Little 
Nonsense”; Jan. 22, Across the Keyboard; 
Jan. 29, Eastern Moods. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 
Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Holly- 
wood stars enact the leading roles. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 
ABC 


Milton Cross interviews eminent guest 
doctors on the very latest information on 
developments in the field of medical re- 
search and practice. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 
the Air, MBS 
Government, labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital current 
issues under the direction of Theodore 
Granik. 


WEDNESDAY 


$:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — March of Science, CBS 
Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized. Jan. 2, World of Glass; 
Jan. 9, Age of Rubber; Jan. 16; Plastic 
Era; Jan. 23, Friendly Alloys; Jan. 30, 
Streamlined Travel. 


THURSDAY 


$:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest, with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Programs will relate to problems of 
the peace, international and domestic. 
Jan. 3, Congress in Session; Jan. 10, 
Women at Work; Jan. 17, Uncle Sam’s 
Health; Jan. 24, Our Place in the Pacific; 
Jan. 31, The Farmer’s Job. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 


Well-produced, vivid dramatic presen- 
tations of unusual stories. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 
ing, ABC \ 

Oldest audience-participation forum 
program on the air, with discussions of 
important public issues by outstanding 
national leaders. " 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 
Way, NBC 
Part 2 of the historical broadcasts in 
the NBC University of the Air series, 
tracing world progress through dramatic 
episodes in the lives of the men who 
advanced the cause of liberty. 
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:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 

Series dramatizing notable stories from 
classical and current literature. Jan. 4, 
Blue Milk; Jan. 11, Struggle Is Our 
Brother; Jan. 18, Five Hundred Hats; 
Jan. 25, Bomber Pilot. 


:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of America’s outstanding young 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 
Novels, NBC 
Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Jan. 6, Pickwick Papers; Jan. 13, 
The Spy; Jan. 20, The Spy; Jan. 27, The 
Count of Monte Cristo. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You 
Make It, NBC 
One of the University of the Air 
series covering important phases of home 
making. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS 
Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month on the first and third Sat- 
urdays, featuring high school forum dis- 
cussions of the Institute of Student Opin- 
ion Poll, the reading of student poetry. 


2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 


Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, 
NBC 

University of the Air series. Officials 

of State Department, Congressional and 

other important Government leaders dis- 

cuss timely issues in international affairs. 












Operation Fide—1 reel. Fog is the 
greatest single menace to aircraft. This 
film shows how Fido solved the prob- 
lem of fog which proved to be more 
of a menace to British airfields than 
German bombs. For rent from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20,.N. Y. 

The Tell-Tale Heart —2 reels, with 
sound. A dramatization of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s short story of the same name. This 
film catches the spirit of the original 
story, and should be enjoyed by stu- 
dents — especially those in literature 
classes. For rent from Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 

Good Grooming — 3 reels. Presenting 
Mary Stuyvesant, beauty advisor, in 
scenes at home and on the lecture plat- 
form in which she points out the way 
to achieve poise, charm, and natural 
beauty. Stressed is the importance of 
good health through proper diet and 
intelligent physical care. Free from 
Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Tina, Girl of Mexico — 600 feet, with 
sound. A study of the daily activities 
of an average Mexican family who live 
in Taxco. This color film is no “tourist” 
observation, but an intimate portrait of 
Mexican life. From Frith Films, Box 
565, Hollywood, Calif. 

Central America — 1 reel, with sound. 
Beginning with a brief history of Cen- 
tral America, this film covers the eco- 
nomic, physical an’ human geography 
of Central America. Animated maps 
enliven the film, Extremely useful as an 
instructional film for classes in geog- 
raphy and social studies. For rental 
sources apply to producer, Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 

Romeo and Juliet —4 reels. Edited 
from the feature film produted by 
MGM featuring Norma Shearer and 
Leslie Howard. Beautiful production is 
a creditable adaption of Shakespeare’s 
play. For rent from YMCA Motion Pic- 
ture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York. 17, N..,¥. 

Tom Brown’s School Days — 6 reels. 
A faithful translation of the famous 
classic picturing school life at Rugby 
in the early 19th century. The film 
spotlights the career of the renowned 
Dr. Arnold, headmaster, who intro- 
duced needed reforms, replacing rowdy- 
ism with the honor system. For rent 
from Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. Eighth 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

A Place to Live — 2 reels. The need 
for slum clearances and new housing 


NEW 1|6 mm. FILMS 


programs is graphically presented in 
this film. Grim and realistic study of 
slum life dramatically emphasizes this 
current problem. Useful for social 
studies classes in connection with Scho- 
lastic’s Special Housing Issue of Nov. 
26. For rent from Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

The Labor Front — 2 reels. The story 
of mobilization of manpower showing 
the production ability of free people 
during the war. The overwhelming facts 
of the decisive contribution of labor 
and management in the United Nations 
are carefully analyzed in contrast to the 
Axis manpower boasts. Shows how a 
new understanding of labor has grown 
up, and how this great asset must be 
safeguarded and not dealt with as a 
commodity. Now that victory has been 
won, the democracies must not forget 
the lessons learned in war. For rent from 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. . 

Psychiatry in Action —7 reels. A de- 
tailed account of the administration of a 





Philadelphia Housing Association 
Slum alley shows “the other side of 
the tracks” in Brandon Films’ docu- 
mentary picture, “A Place to Live.” 


hospital for the ireatment of war neu- 
roses. Special treatments are shown, 
as is the work of physical rehabilitation, 
occupational therapy, and a concluding 
account of what is done about the im- 
portant problem of the disposal and 
after-care of patients when they are 
ready to leave. For sale or rent from 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





News of Audio-Visual Activities 


PUBLICATIONS 


From Pearl Harbor into Tokyo.—A 
320-page book published by the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, consisting of 
broadcasts of the Pacific War from De- 
cember 7, 1941, through the complete 
broadcast of the surrender proceedings. 
The volume uses salient extracts from 
over 300 different broadcasts, and con- 
tains some of the most notable pro- 
grams in the history of radio news. 
Photographs are also included. Sub- 
titled The History You Heard on the 
Air, this book is a sequel to Columbia’s 
first volume, From D-Day Through 
Victory in Europe. It is planned as a 
teaching aid for schools, colleges, and 
libraries — especially for use in history, 
literature, radio and journalism classes. 
For information, write Columbia Broad- 
casting System, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York, 22, N. Y. 

American School of the Air— 1945- 
46.—One hundred thousand copies of 
this 224-page program manual for the 
American School of the Air broadcasts 
are being sent to Columbia Broadcast- 
ing stations for distribution to teachers, 
adult education groups, Parent Teach- 
er Associations, and libraries through- 
out the country. The volume was pre- 
pared by the CBS Educgtion Division 
in collaboration with its National Board 


of Consultants. It is printed in pocket- 
book form, and contains — in addition to 
program notes, a short listener’s quiz for 
each broadcast. It is written for the 
program’s growing adult audience as 
well as for utilization as a classroom 
guide. Also included in the booklet are 
articles by such noted authors and edu- 
cators as Carl Van Doren, Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, Olin Downes, Quincy 
Howe, and Edward A. Weeks. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Thirty-three filmstrips which deal 
with contemporary life in the United 
States haVe been released by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Seven of 
the titles deal with the regional geog- 
raphy of the U. S. Six take up the in- 
dividual regions in more detail. Health 
topics, housing, education, flood con- 
trol, soil conservation, rural electrifica- 
tion, irrigation, and water power are 
the subjects of other filmstrips. A script 
accompanies each strip which may be 
used as a commentary or a teacher's 
guide. Ample background material is 
included. The filmstrips are for sale 
only. For complete information write 
to the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 
A catalog is now available, and preview 
prints will be supplied on request. 
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THE “HALF-THERE” LUNCH 


Survey of noon meals reveals that 
children need “‘full exposure”’ to 
importance of sound eating habits. 


Eating lunch on the fly 
stuffing themselves on the wrong 
foods. . . skipping lunch entirely— 
careless eating habits such as these 
are what make the well-balanced 
lunch a comparative rarity among 
school children. 

Of 4,165 lunches downed by high 
and grade school pupils in 9 typical 
communities, a high preportion 
were well below par nutritionally, 
according to a recent study. 


JOSE STATE CO! 


Of the high school students’ 
lunches, 

82.8% ranged from poor to fair 

17.2% were considered adequate. 


Of the grade school pupils’ 
lunches, 

67.8% ranged from poor to fair 

32.2% were considered adequate. 


While the study was limited to 
a week-long test ina Midwest area, 
it is safe to assume that the situa- 
tion has many a counterpart else- 
where. 

The lesson is plain—American 
school children need to be exposed 
to a sound program of education 
in the fundamentals of nutrition. 
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General Mills is preparing help- 
ful materials to aid in teaching the 
essentials of good nutrition. These 
materials, based on the latest 
authoritative information and per- 
fected with the help of a committee 
of educators, will soon be available. 


A booklet, “Aids to a Health 
and Nutrition Program for School 
and Community,” describes in de- 
tail the teaching tools General 
Mills is preparing. A copy will be 
sent free on request. 


General Mills, Inc. 
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Enriched Fleurs * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 
© 19485—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT . . . of raw 
cabbage or soled greens. 
At least one serving o day. 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES... some 
row, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving o doy 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings o doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
© day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...0r dried beans, 


.-.netural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


in addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk {fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin 0 concentrate 





